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Library Recruiting Programs in the Southeast 


By I. T. Lirrteton* 


What are librarians in the South- 
east doing about the shortage of li- 
brary school graduates? In an effort 
to obtain an answer to this question 
letters were mailed to chairmen of 
state recruiting committees asking 
them for reports on recruiting ac- 
tivities during the past biennium in 
their states. It is hoped that, along 
with the separate articles contained 
in this special Recruiting and Educa- 
tion issue, a summary of these an- 
swers will be helpful to all recruiters 
for librarianship. 

Agnes Reagan of the Emory Uni- 
versity Division of Librarianship re- 
cently completed a study’ of the 
factors that influence college stu- 
dents to become librarians. She found 
that the factor having the most in- 
fluence is the individual, usually a 
librarian. The other significant 
factors are: publicity, the use of li- 
braries, work experience in libraries 
and library education. If Miss 
Reagan’s findings are valid, recruit- 
ing programs, in order to be success- 
ful, should be structured to utilize 
to the greatest advantage: 1) the in- 
dividual librarian, 2) effectively de- 
signed publicity, 3) the indirect ef- 
fect of good library service, 4) li- 
brary work experience, and 5) library 
education. No one of these factors 
operates independently, but rather, 





*Mr. Littleton, on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library, is Chairman 
of the SELA Committee on Library Work as 
a Career. In addition to writing this article, 
he assumed the responsibility for collecting 
and editing the other articles in this issue. 
{Editor}. 

1. Reagan, Agnes Lytton. A Study of Factors 
Influencing College Students to Become Libra- 
rians, (ACRL Monographs, Number 21). Chi- 
cago, Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, 1958. 
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various combinations of them induce 
persons to become librarians. Al- 
though the study included factors 
within colleges and universities only, 
experience would indicate that these 
same factors may be operative in most 
library recruiting. It is important 
also to realize that these factors may 
operate negatively if not utilized 
properly. Unless there is an effort 
to employ them in a positive way, 
there is the strong possibility that 
they will operate against the recruit- 
ment of librarians. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The American Library Association 
has recognized the importance of the 
influence of the individual librarian 
by employing the ‘‘ person-to-person’”’ 
approach to recruiting on a nation- 
wide scale. Following the lead of 
ALA, the recruiting committees in 
the Southeastern states are empha- 
sizing this approach in cooperation 
with the national committee. The 
Alabama program as described by 
Mrs. Beamguard in this issue is typ- 
ical of person-to-person programs in 
the Southeast. In Mississippi, 
organizations such as the Mississippi 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs are assisting 
in the recruiting campaign. The 
members of these organizations sub- 
mit the names of good prospective 
librarians to the state recruiting 
chairman, who has the librarians in 
that locality follow-up the contacts 
and give additional information to 
the prospect, bringing him into 
closer contact with local librarians. 
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In one state, close cooperation is 
being encouraged among elementary, 
high school, college, and university 
librarians in the maintenance of lists 
of students who have shown ability 
and interest as student assistants, 
and in the encouragement of these 
students to continue their. work as 
they advance in school. 


One or two state committees cir- 
culated sheets or letters containing 
practical suggestions of ways in 
which individual librarians might 
further recruiting. For example, the 
Florida Committee suggested that the 
public librarian offer printed infor- 
mation on librarianship to the school 
guidance chairman, that he say some- 
thing about library jobs in his pub- 
lic speaking contacts, that he offer 
an intern program in his library for 
outstanding 11th and 12th grade 
school library assistants, or that he 
contact his local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to find out if a committee 
is working on its project, ‘‘Opera- 
tion Library.’’ Equally practical sug- 
gestions were offered to school and 
college librarians. These lists were 
mailed to members of the Florida 
Library Association and published 
in state library publications. 

Reno Bupp points out, in this is- 
sue, how the librarian in his every- 
day associations with students and 
library assistants can influence them 
toward or away from librarianship 
as a career. Most of his excellent 
comments on recruiting can be ap- 
plied not only to the university li- 
brarian but to others as well. 


COMMUNICATION MEpDIA 


There has been some evidence that 
librarians in the Southeast are not 
just talking to themselves but are 
trying to make others aware of the 
opportunities and attractions in li- 
brarianship. Articles have been pre- 
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pared for non-library professional 
and lay journals. Two committee 
chairmen mentioned the use of news- 
paper publicity during National Li- 
brary Week, particularly by public 
libraries. One recruiting committee 
acknowledges with a letter of ap- 
preciation any constructive notice 
given to libraries and librarianship 
in local or national media, such as 
books, magazines, films, radio or TV. 
However, it appears that the mass 
media of communication are not being 
utilized as extensively as they could 
be. 


DISSEMINATION OF RECRUITMENT 
INFORMATION 


Information about librarianship is 
distributed in various ways. The com- 
mittees are attempting to supply 
guidance counselors in high schools 
and colleges with information about 
librarianship. In one state, kits of 
materials were mailed to county 
school supervisors for the Guidance 
Chairmen in each county. In an- 
other, an article on the profession 
was prepared for the monthly pub- 
lication of the guidance personnel 
in the state and an exhibit of career 
information was prepared for the an- 
nual state meeting of guidance coun- 
selors. Free material is distributed 
at the meetings of the high school 
assistant library clubs also. Talks at 
career days and tours of libraries are 
other means employed to disseminate 
information about librarianship. 
Pamphlets used most frequently in 
the recruiting effort are ‘‘Should 
You Be a Librarian?’’ provided by 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; ‘‘Librarianship’’ furnished by 
the United Educators, Inc., and the 
ALA pamphlet, ‘‘To Be a Librarian.”’ 
The library can provide a real service 
by displaying and distributing in- 
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formation on all careers; librarian- 
ship should not be omitted. 


Liprary CLUBS 


There is evidence that high school 
library clubs are bringing in re- 
eruits. An example of library clubs 
organized on a state-wide level is the 
North Carolina High School Library 
Association. It was organized for the 
purposes of increasing student inter- 
est and participation in school li- 
brary work, promoting better under- 
standing and cooperation between 
local and state library clubs, and 
arousing interest in librarianship as 
a career. Now in its eleventh year, 
it has grown rapidly to a record 
total of 2,088 students in 1957-58. 
Activities include six district conven- 
tions in the Fall, the annual state 
convention in the Spring, and the 
association magazine which is pub- 
lished twice each year. The fact that 
a number of North Carolina school 
librarians are former members of 
NCHSLA suggests that the Associa- 
tion has been successful in recruiting 
librarians. South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
also have active student assistant 
groups. Beginning in the Spring of 
1959, the North Carolina association 
will offer a $100 scholarship to a 
former member who is preparing for 
a career in librarianship. The South 
Carolina association has been offer- 
ing for a number of years scholar- 
ships for college juniors and seniors 
who are taking library science and 
plan to be school librarians. 


LIBRARY WorK EXPERIENCE 


There is no question about the im- 
portance of library work experience 
as a factor in recruiting for libra- 
rianship. There needs to be more ef- 
fort on the part of librarians to care- 
fully select student assistants who 
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have the potentiality and interest 
for professional librarianship, and 
to vary their training and work so 
that they will have a well-rounded 
experience that will create a future 
interest in becoming a librarian. Col- 
lege and university librarians have 
the greatest opportunity for intro- 
ducing the student to a career in li- 
brarianship. However, school and 
public librarians can make a lasting 
impression on high school and ele- 
mentary school library assistants. 
The program initiated by Virginia 
Jones, Children’s Librarian, in the 
Anna Bird Stewart Children’s Room 
of the Carnegie Public Library in 
Paducah, Kentucky, is an example of 
a systematic, continuing program 
which has been effective in recruit- 
ing librarians. Miss Jones organized 
in 1947 a Library Aid Corps of young 
volunteer helpers. She carefully 
trains them and with the accumula- 
tion of an adequate number of hours, 
gives awards for first, second, third, 
and fourth years of service. From 
this group she employs full-time as- 
sistants and makes recommendations 
to schools and colleges for library 
assistants. In eleven years, as many 
as eight helpers have qualified for 
the fourth year award and two have 
become professional librarians so 
far. Awards are presented at a wide- 
ly publicized annual banquet which 
is financed by the Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Club of Paducah. 
In Dade County, Florida, a one- 
day internship was organized in co- 
operation with the senior high school 
librarians in the county. The seniors. 
in fourteen high schools were given 
the opportunity to observe and work 
for one day in either a public or uni- 
versity library. A total of thirteen 
students participated in this pro- 
gram. From the reports, the program 
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was most successful and the device 
has promise as an aid to recruiting. 


LrBpraRY EDUCATION 


Library recruitment and library 
education are so closely related that 
the problems of these two areas merge 
one into the other. Recruitment for 
the profession is actually inducing 
qualified people to go to library 
school. Thus, the kind of library edu- 
cation offered has a marked effect 
on the numbers and kinds of people 
recruited. Miss Reagan? found that, 
when all institutions were considered, 
library education ranked last among 
the five factors that influenced stu- 
dents to become librarians, whereas 
in teacher’s colleges it ranked second. 
In most cases, when library educa- 
tion was an influencing factor, it was 
attributable to undergraduate li- 
brary science courses. Courses for 
school librarians at the undergraduate 
level were influential in recruiting 
teachers into graduate library school. 
This explains why undergraduate 
education is such a strong influence 
in recruiting students in teachers’ 
colleges. 


There is a trend not only in the 
Southeast but in other regions toward 
undergraduate library education. 
Mr. West, in his description of the 
program at the University of Florida, 
makes a strong case for under- 
graduate library education and indi- 
cates its value as an aid to recruit- 
ing. 

It is significant that Miss Reagan 
found that various aspects of library 
education had negative influences on 
recruitment ; such as, ‘‘certain charac- 
teristics of faculties, students, and 
curricula; the indefinite status of 
undergraduate programs in libra- 
rianships; the cost of graduate edu- 





2. Op. cit. 
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library schools and departments on 
some campuses.’’® 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


One obstacle to attending library 
school for many prospective libra- 
rians is the cost involved. Many ad- 
ministrators, in order to relieve the 
personnel shortage, have established 
positions which are filled with peo- 
ple who have the qualifications for 
library school. These staff members 
are paid on a twelve months basis 
but are permitted to attend library 
school during one quarter of the year. 
This is a realistic approach to the 


financial barriers involved in recruit-_ 


ing. In other libraries work-study 
programs of a different type have 
been established. Last fall, the Char- 
lotte Public Library and the School 
of Library Science of the University 
of North Carolina announced a co- 
operative two-year work-study pro- 
gram. The work-study applicants 
alternate a semester of work and a 
semester of study during the two- 
year period. Salaries during the 
period are paid by the Charlotte Pub- 
lice Library for the time actually 
spent on the job and employment 
at the Library will be assured fol- 
lowing the two-year period if the 
Master’s degree is received and if 
the work at the library has been sat- 
isfactory. Librarians might consider 
work-study programs of this type 
as an aid in relieving the personnel 
shortage, and also as a means of re- 
eruiting for the profession. 
Information about financial assist- 
ance may be obtained from the 
American Library  Association’s 
mimeographed publication, ‘‘Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Grants-in-aid, 
Loan Funds and Other Assistance for 





8. Quoted from a mimeographed summary 
of Miss Reagan’s study. 
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Library Education.’’ All six of the 
Southeastern universities in which 
there are ALA accredited graduate 
library schools offer scholarships, fel- 
lowships, or work opportunities in 
nearby libraries. Scholarships or loan 
funds are available from the Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee library 
associations. Southern Fellowship 
awards are available from the South- 
ern Fellowship Fund for qualified 
persons who plan to carry on ad- 
vanced study or research leading to 
the Ph.D. or similar high degree. 
Grants for study in librarianship 
will ordinarily be made only when 
such study leads to a teaching posi- 
tion. Correspondence about these fel- 
lowships should be directed to Robert 
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M. Lester, Executive Director, The 
Southern Fellowship Fund, P.O. Box 
427, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Lone Rance REcRUITING PLANNING 
Activities, such as, the North Caro- 
lina Recruitment Conference, vigor- 
ous person-to-person recruiting, the 
enthusiastic work of library clubs, 
and active programs of individual 
libraries and librarians are encourag- 
ing signs that librarianship in the 
Southeast is full of vitality. How- 
ever, there is need for more effort 
to enlighten non-library groups about 
the attractions of librarianship, for 
more librarians who personally con- 
tact recruits, and for more studies 
of the best approaches and methods 
in recruiting. There is hope that, 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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Southeastern Colleges and Universities: 


A Source of Supply for the Library Profession 


By Aanes L. Reacan* 


Just over a year ago a study was 
completed dealing with factors in in- 
stitutions of higher education which 
influence students to become libra- 
rians.! In the course of it, material 
was gathered on the educational back- 
grounds of a sizeable number of li- 
brary school graduates and students. 
While essential to that investigation 
in identifying institutions where the 
factors were to be studied, the ma- 
terial was not at that time examined 
in any other light. It did seem, how- 
ever, that it might be of interest for 
library recruitment if, sometime in 
the future and as an outgrowth of 
the original study, the data concern- 
ing institutions in a particular re- 
gion could be looked at more close- 
ly. 

The present article is an attempt 
to do this, and, as such, is limited 
to institutions of higher education 
in the Southeastern United States.? 
For the parent study, thirty-three 
ALA accredited library schools had 
supplied the names of the colleges 


and universities, located in all sec-- 


tions of the country, where some 
8,500 of their fifth-year graduates 
and students (1948-1955) had re- 
ceived their education. These colleges 
and universities included not only 
the ones from which these persons 


*Miss Reagan is Associate Professor, Divi- 
sion of Librarianship, Emory University. 

1. Reagan, Agnes Lytton. A Study of Factors 
Influencing College Students to Become Libra- 
rians, (ACRL Monographs, Number 21). Chi- 
cago, Association of College and Research 
Libraries, 1958. 

2. Includes the nine states represented in 
the Southeastern Library Association: Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 
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had been graduated, but any others 
that they had attended. Thus, from 
the material furnished by the library 
schools, the frequency with which 
specific institutions appeared in the 
educational backgrounds of these in- 
dividuals had been determined. Also, 
by relating this frequency to enrol- 
ment,? it was possible to compare 
the relative output of librarians from 
the several institutions. In this ar- 
ticle, the information pertinent to 
colleges and universities in the South- 
east is drawn off and considered. 
While the principal concern is with 
accredited institutions of three types 
—liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and universities—notice is al- 
so taken of institutions of other types 
which have contributed to the supply 
of librarians. 


THe Suppty FROM INSTITUTIONS OF 
DIFFERENT TypEs* 


In 1948 the nine Southeastern 
states contained 135 liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and univer- 
sities that were approved by a recog- 
nized acerediting agency. There were 
an additional 46 accredited institu- 





3.For each institution an index number was 
computed which was based on the number 
of former students supplied by that institu- 
tion to the library schools, per 1,000 students 
enrolled in it in the fall of 1952. 

4. The number of accredited institutions and 
separate junior colleges in the nine South- 
eastern states, and their classification by type 
as given in this section and in the table are 
based on the list in Richard H. Ostheimer, A 
Statistical Analysis of the Organization of 
Higher Education in the United States, 1948- 
1949 (New York: Columbia University Press 
for the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
eation, 1951), pp. [199]-233. The figures are 
not consistent with Ostheimer’s totals for the 
region which he designates as “South,” since it 
comprises 11, rather than 9, states. 
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tions in the region which, along with 
the teachers colleges, could be clas- 
sified as separate professional schools. 
For the same period, 109 separate 
junior colleges were listed for the 
nine states. Of this total of 290 insti- 
tutions, 209, or 72 per cent, had had 
as students one or more of the indi- 
viduals who later became librarians. 
To these schools could be added some 
26 unaccredited ones—most of them 
liberal arts colleges—several institu- 
tions no longer in existence, and a 
scattering of business colleges and 
nurses’ training schools, all of which 
had been attended at one time or 
another by future librarians. 


As can be seen from the accom- 
panying table, library school students 
had previously been enrolled at all 
of the universities and at all except 
four of the liberal arts colleges and 
teachers colleges. A few institutions 
were represented by only one indi- 
vidual, and still fewer by as many 
as one hundred. When absolute num- 
bers were the only consideration, a 
university was likely to rank higher 
than a college or a teachers college. 
When enrolment was taken into ac- 
count, however, the situation altered. 
On this basis, the Southeastern insti- 
tutions which ranked highest were 
liberal arts colleges for women. These 
were followed in order by coeduca- 
tional colleges, universities, teachers 
colleges, and men’s colleges.5 


TABLE 


Number of Accredited Degree-Granting 
Institutions and Separate Junior Col- 
leges in Nine Southeastern States 
(1948), and Number and Percentage 
Previously Attended by Individuals in 
Library School During the Period 
1948-1955, by Type of Institution 





5. Based on a comparison of the median in- 
dexes for institutions of each type. Complex 
liberal arts colleges, because they constituted 
a less homogeneous group, were omitted from 
these comparisons. 
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Institutions Pre- 


Type of No. of viously Attended 
Institution Institutions* bee 
No. Percentage 
Liberal arts 
colleges 93 92 99 
Complex 8 8 100 
Other 85 84 99 
Coeduca- 
tional 50 50 100 
Men’s 6 6 100 
Women’s 29 28 97 
Teachers 
colleges 27 24 89 
Universities 15 15 100 
Separate Pro- 
fessional 
schools other 
than teachers 
colleges» 109 57 52 
Total 290 209 72 


*An institution and its affiliated parts were 
counted as one unit. 

bLimited to separate junior colleges listed 
by the United States Office of Education. 


Southeastern colleges and univer- 
sities appeared to have done as well 
in producing library school students 
as had similar institutions in the 
country as a whole. In some cases, 
they had perhaps done a little better.® 
The region had no more than its share 
of institutions that ranked extremely 
low. On the other hand, women’s col- 
leges and universities in the South- 
east ranked noticeably higher than 
women’s colleges and universities the 
country over. For other institutions, 
any variation, either one way or the 
other, was negligible. Nor did the 
rank order of the several types of 
schools vary greatly, the only differ- 
ence being that in the United States 
as a whole the teachers colleges 
ranked higher than the universities. 


Less than half of the 46 separate 
professional schools, exclusive of the 
teachers colleges, had been attended 
by library school students. The best 
showing was made by institutions de- 
scribed as general professional train- 





6. The statement is qualified since the data 
from a few library schools in other regions 
were unavailable or incomplete. This fact may 
have had some slight effect on the relative 
standing of the Southeastern institutions. 
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ing schools—13 out of a possible 14 
were represented. Also, 4 of the 6 
technical schools in the region had 
contributed students to the library 
schools. In addition, a few indi- 
viduals had been students at theo- 
logical seminaries in the Southeast 
before beginning graduate work in 
librarianship. 

Over half of the 109 junior colleges 
appeared in the educational back- 
grounds of the library school stu- 
dents. Of those that did, slightly 
more than half appeared only one 
time. As might have been guessed, 
the junior colleges with the best 
records for producing librarians were 
women’s colleges, a good proportion 
of whose graduates continue study 
in other institutions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HiIGH- 
RANKING AND Low-RANKING 
INSTITUTIONS 


It was evident, both from the larger 
study and from the material dealing 
with Southeastern colleges and uni- 
versities, that certain types of insti- 
tutions were attended by. relatively 
more individuals who became libra- 
rians than others were. It was also 
evident that among institutions of 
the same general type some ranked 
much higher than others when the 
number of librarians formerly in at- 
tendance was related to institutional 
enrolment. These high-ranking insti- 
tutions, which were not confined to 
any one region, had been the focus 
of the orginal study; librarians who 
had been students in these schools 
had identified certain factors in them 
that had influenced their choice of 
the library profession. In one way 
the analysis made here relates to that 
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study in that it, too, deals with a 
group of institutions that ranked 
high in the production of librarians— 
specifically, top-ranking Southeastern 
schools. The questions which it at- 
tempts to answer about these par- 
ticular schools, however, are ques- 
tions that were not the concern of 
the other study. Were they public 
or private? Where were they located? 
How big were they? What could be 
said about their general caliber? 
What were their libraries like? And, 
with respect to these same matters, 
how did such schools compare with 
institutions of the same general type 
from which comparatively few indi- 
viduals had gone on to become libra- 
rians? 

In an endeavor to answer these 
questions at least in part, two groups 
of Southeastern institutions were se- 
lected for scrutiny. The first group 
was made up of 17 high-ranking 
schools—9 liberal arts colleges, 5 
teachers colleges, and 3 universities. 
The second group, composed of 19 
schools which ranked low, included 
11 liberal arts colleges, 5 teachers 
colleges, and 3 universities.?7 Answers 
to the questions raised above must 
often be couched in terms of ‘‘more’’ 
and ‘‘less’’ as the data available did 
not seem to warrant greater statistical 
refinement. Even so, and in face of 
the ever-present exceptions, they do 
make possible a general description 





7. The group of high-ranking schools were 
composed of institutions that had been attended 
by at least 10 of the library school graduates 
and students and whose index numbers were 
high in comparison with index numbers de 
rived for similar institutions. The low-rankng 
institutions were schools whose indexes were 
low when compared with indexes for similar 
schools. With the exception of one high-rank- 
ing institution, the schools in both groups were 
on Ostheimer’s accredited list. High-ranking 
liberal arts colleges, two of which were af- 
filiated with a larger system of higher educa- 
tion, were divided as follows: coeducational, 
3; women’s, 5; men’s, 1. Liberal arts colleges 
in the low-ranking group, which also contained 
an institution classified as a part of a larger 
system, included 9 coeducational and 2 women’s 
colleges. 
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and comparison of high-ranking and 
low-ranking schools.® 

Both publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions appeared in the 
two groups of schools. Since the 
Southeast’s liberal arts colleges are 
predominantly private and its teach- 
ers colleges largely public, it was not 
surprising to find this pattern re- 
flected in the high-ranking and low- 
ranking schools of each type. In view 
of this same fact, it is perhaps of 
more interest that as many as two 
public liberal arts colleges and one 
private teachers college were among 
the schools that ranked high. Non- 
sectarian and church-related schools 
were found among the private insti- 
tutions in both the high-ranking and 
the low-ranking groups. Also, each 
of the two groups contained Negro in- 
stitutions. 

Some of the high-ranking schools 
were in small towns; others were in 
cities with populations of several 
hundred thousand. This variation in 
size was repeated in the places where 
the institutions that ranked low were 
located. For schools in the high- 
ranking group, the population of the 
median city was approximately 
20,000; for the low-ranking institu- 
tions, it was 30,000. Seven of the 
nine Southeastern states had within 
their borders at least one of the in- 
stitutions which had produced a 
relatively large number of librarians. 
All nine of them had at least one 





8. Unless otherwise indicated the data are 
descriptive of the institutions as they were 
in the early 1950’s. Principal source of infor- 
mation included the following titles, which in 
some cases were supplemented by earlier and 
later editions of the same works and by cata- 
logs of individual institutions: American Li- 
brary Directory (20th ed.; New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1954); American Univer- 
sities and Colleges (6th ed.; Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952); Love- 
joy’s College Guide . . . 1958-54 (3d ed. rev.; 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952); U. S. 
Office of Education, Education Directory, 1958- 
54, Part III, Higher Education (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953). 
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school from which comparatively few 
librarians, or none at all, had come. 

The range in size of the most pro- 
ductive liberal arts colleges was from 
just under 400 to nearly 750 stu- 
dents. The high-ranking teachers 
colleges were, on the whole, larger; 
most of them had enrolments between 
1,200 and 1,800. The universities that 
ranked high had some 5,000 students, 
In some ways, the low-ranking 
schools furnished a contrast. In gen- 
eral, the teachers colleges which 
ranked low were considerably smaller 
than the high-ranking ones had been, 
their enrolments falling between 400 
and 750. The universities in this 
group were both smaller and larger, 
varying in size from 2,500 students 
to approximately four times that 
many. There was little difference in 
the size of the liberal arts colleges 
in the two groups. In most cases, the 
least productive of these, like the 
most productive, had between 400 
and 750 students. 

Answers to questions regarding 
eontrol, location, and size of most 
institutions of higher education are 
readily available. The answer to a 
question regarding general quality, 
however, is not so easily obtainable. 
Even so, certain conditions in com- 
bination indicated that, as a group, 
the high-ranking schools were 
stronger than their low-ranking op- 
posites.1° By and large, in the insti- 
tutions that ranked high, entrance 
requirements appeared to be some- 
what stiffer; the ratio of faculty to 
students was higher; a larger pro- 
portion of the faculty held a doce- 





9. Although they were not included here be- 
cause they were represented by fewer than 10 
library school students, attention should be 
called to a number of smaller colleges with 
enrolments of close to 200 which were send- 
ing, on the average, one student each year to 
library school. 

10. In most cases, medians for the several 
sets of data which describe the institutions 
and their libraries were used to compare high- 
ranking and low-ranking schools of each type. 
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torate. These institutions budgeted 
more for general and educational pur- 
poses, both in total amount and per 
student enrolled, than did low-rank- 
ing institutions of the same type. Al- 
so, the high-ranking private institu- 
tions were more heavily endowed 
than the corresponding schools that 
ranked low, a difference which con- 
tinued to hold when endowment was 
related to student enrolment. 

The relative excellence of schools 
in the high-ranking group was furth- 
er evidenced by their inclusion on 
certain lists of approved or accredited 
institutions. In 1948, when the As- 
sociation of American Universities is- 
sued its final list of approved insti- 
tutions whose qualified graduates 
were admitted to graduate work in 
member schools of the Association,!! 
11 of the 17 high-ranking schools 
(7 liberal arts colleges, 1 teachers 
college, 3 universities) were either 
on the list or, as might be the case 
of a university, a member of the AAU 
itself. In contrast, only 2 of the 19 
low-ranking schools appeared on the 
list. As for the teachers colleges in 
particular, at about that same time 
all of the high-ranking institutions, 
as opposed to one that ranked low, 
were accredited by the then Ameri- 
ean Association of Teachers Col- 
leges.?? 

Just as the adequacy of the library 
is often used as a clue to the quality 
of an institution, so, in reverse, the 
quality of an institution may suggest 
something about its library. This be- 
ing the case, the differences indicated 
thus far in the high-ranking and low- 





11. List appears in Association of American 
Universities, Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Forty-Ninth Annual Conference 
Held at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
_ Pa., October 28, 29, 30, 1948, pp. 133- 


12. List of institutions accredited as of 
March, 1947, appears in American Universities 
and Colleges (5th ed.; Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948), pp. 1004-06. 
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ranking institutions are anticipatory 
of differences to be found in their 
libraries. 

Admittedly, the total number of 
volumes in a library is an inadequate 
measure of its adequacy, but if but- 
tressed by other considerations its 
use for that purpose may be permis- 
sible. When the libraries used by stu- 
dents who attend the high-ranking 
liberal arts colleges were ordered by 
size, the median collection was found 
to contain close to 75,000 volumes. 
Its counterpart among libraries in 
the low-ranking colleges contained 
less than 30,000 volumes. Only one 
high-ranking college had a library 
which fell below the median for the 
low-ranking group. Similarly, the 
median library collections in the cor- 
responding groups of teachers col- 
leges were composed of 80,000 and 
25,000 volumes, respectively. Also, 
the collections of all of the high- 
ranking universities were larger than 
any of those found in the universities 
that ranked low. When institutional 
size was taken into account, the dis- 
crepancy remained—generally speak- 
ing, the libraries of the high-rank- 
ing institutions of each type owned 
more volumes per student enrolled 
than did the libraries of similar low- 
ranking schools. 


Moreover, when expenditures for 
one year for books and periodicals 
were examined, the former institu- 
tions appeared to be spending more 
than did low-ranking institutions of 
the same type. When enrolment was 
considered in relation to these ex- 
penditures, the situation, except for 
the teachers colleges, remained the 
same. Although the data concerning 
library income in general were in- 
complete, indications were that the 
libraries used by students in the high- 
ranking institutions received more, 
both in total amount and per student 
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enrolled, than libraries in schools in 
the other group. 


THE SUPPLY TO THE LipRARY SCHOOLS 


The extent to which a region should 
be self-contained in its education for 
a profession is debatable. It is im- 
probable, therefore, that agreement 
will be found as to what proportion 
of the recruits to librarianship from 
Southeastern colleges and universities 
should receive their professional edu- 
eation in the same region. While no 
attempt is made here to answer this 
question, a look at these colleges and 
universities as they have or have not 
fed into the six Southeastern library 
schools may still be informative. 

Including the 26 unaccredited col- 
leges, the region contained 235 insti- 
tutions of higher education where 
librarians had once been students. 
Where 74 per cent of these institu- 
tions were concerned, half or more 
of the students who had gone on to 
library school had chosen a library 
school in the Southeast. This state- 
ment holds for a larger proportion 
of the teachers colleges (88 per cent) 
and universities (87 per cent) than 
institutions of other types. At the 
opposite extreme were the other 
separate professional schools, a little 
over 50 per cent of which had sent 
half or over half of their students 
who were to be librarians to South- 
eastern library schools. For 51 per 
cent of the 235 institutions, at least 
three-fourths of the students who had 
become librarians had taken their 
professional training in the region. 
In this case, the percentages of junior 
colleges (74 per cent) and teachers 
colleges (71 per cent) were highest. 

There was some indication that a 
certain college or university might 
serve as a feeder for a particular one 
of the Southeastern library schools; 
that is, its students went to that li- 
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brary school more often than to any 
other, either in or out of the region— 
sometimes more frequently than to 
all other library schools combined, 
and in a few instances, exclusively. 
For example, individuals who had at- 
tended an institution with a graduate 
library school on its campus were 
more likely to attend that library 
school than they were another one. 
And, to all appearances, there were 
other campuses, as well as its own, 
to which one library school in the 
region might enjoy a pipe-line. Two 
explanations seemed plausible— 
proximity, and/or the presence of a 
librarian who was graduate or friend 
of the library school in question. 
Contrarily, the spread of students 
from other institutions among library 
schools might be wide, several schools 
seeming to attract students in about 
the same numbers. In such cases, 
state lines were crossed and distances 
traveled. 

In addition to the six library 
schools in the region, twenty-seven 
others had contributed information 
on the educational background of 
their graduates. Each of these twenty- 
seven schools reported one student 
or more who had received at least 
a part of his previous education at 
a college or university in the South- 
east. The library schools in other 
sections which were drawing from 
the widest range of Southeastern in- 
stitutions were either schools that 
were located fairly close to the re- 
gion or schools at a distance that 
were relatively large and undeniably 
strong. 

Several guesses could be ventured 
as to why some Southeastern institu- 
tions had contributed their students 
in relatively large numbers to library 
schools outside the region. In this 
connection, it should be noted that 
there were other institutions similar 
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to these, and similarly placed, whose 
students might be going, also in 
relatively large numbers, to library 
school in the Southeast. As regards 
the former, however, accessibility, in 
some cases, could have been a factor. 
Depending upon the specific insti- 
tution, accessibility may be described 
variously—proximity of the institu- 
tion to an out-of-the-region library 
school; absence of an accredited li- 
brary school in the state where the 
institution was located, or absence 
of one which, because of the South’s 
dual system of education, was acces- 
sible to students from all colleges in 
the state; or lack of a library school 
in the region with religious affilia- 
tion similar to that of the institution 
concerned. 

Also distinguishable was a small 
group of colleges most of whose stu- 
dents left the Southeast for their li- 
brary education but to which the 
above explanation did not necessarily 
apply. In these colleges expenses 
were comparatively high, and the in- 
dividuals who attended them may 
not, in contemplating a year of 
graduate study, have had to weigh 
its cost as carefully as students from 
colleges where expenses were much 
lower. Thus, their range of choice 
in library schools may less often have 
been restricted to schools near at 
hand or located in one of their own 
state institutions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RECRUITING IN 
THE REGION 

All this provides a general picture 
of Southeastern institutions of higher 
education as they have in the past 
supplied the library profession. 
Where one part of the picture may 
be encouraging, another part may 
serve as a warning. Whether taken 
together or separately, however, they 
hold a number of implications for 
future recruiting in the region. 
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The 290 institutions of higher edu- 
cation referred to earlier might be 
considered as constituting 290 pos- 
sible sources of supply in the South- 
east for the library profession. This 
figure, of course, is too optimistic, 
since it is inflated by the inclusion 
of schools which are expressly pre- 
paring all registrants for a profes- 
sion other than librarianship, such 
as medicine or the ministry. But even 
without these schools, there remains 
264 institutions where, in view of 
past experience, the prospects for at- 
tracting students to the library field 
are more beneficial and where re- 
cruiting is less vulnerable to a charge 
of proselyting. Each one of these 264 
institutions, if no more than by the 
very fact of its existence, offers the 
profession a point of contact with 
college students. 

The opportunities which these in- 
stitutions present for recruiting are 
governed to some degree by institu- 
tional type. Because it is the kind of 
school it is—in purpose, in program, 
and in atmosphere—the liberal arts 
college can reasonably be expected 
to have a relatively large number of 
students who will be open to the 
suggestion of librarianship as a ¢a- 
reer. The Southeastern region has its 
share of such institutions, These col- 
leges, which have proved so fruitful 
a source for the profession in the 
past, seem to hold a special promise 
for the future. Still, as good as their 
previous records have been, these 
records do not, when examined from 
one angle, allow too great a measure 
of complacency. If, for the period 
studied, every coeducational, wom- 
en’s, and men’s college in the region 
had produced for its enrolment as 
many library school students as the 
highest-ranking Southeastern college 
comparable to it, the combined total 
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from these institutions would have 
been 1,732. It was, instead, 592.1% 
Because of the concern of the 
teachers college for the problems of 
the elementary and secondary school, 
its student body presumably contains 
a considerable number of possible 
recruits to the field of school libra- 
rianship. Certainly, such recruits are 
to be searched for in the teachers 
colleges. At the same time, to con- 
centrate exclusively on these indi- 
viduals may be shortsighted. Many 
teachers colleges—Southeastern ones 
among them—have expanded their 
programs.’* While these institutions 
remain potentially an unusually rich 
field for recruiting school librarians, 
they also may have other students 
whose attention will not be caught 
by an appeal which is too specialized. 
Because of its size and complexity, 
the university might at first glance 
seem to present more of a problem 
in recruiting than an opportunity. 
And this is in spite of the fact that 
its contribution to the library schools 
in absolute numbers of students is 
sizeable. In reality, the universities 
combine the opportunities found in 
the liberal arts colleges and teachers 
colleges with one which is uniquely 
theirs. Every university—including 
those in the Southeast—has its col- 
lege and, in most eases, a school of 
education, where the opportunities 
for recruiting which were mentioned 
above are present. Also, the univer- 
sity has a graduate school where stu- 
dents with subject specialization be- 
yond a bacealaureate degree are to 
be found. From this group can come 








18. This figure may be slightly exaggerated 
due to the fact that a few individuals may 
have attended more than one Southeastern 
liberal arts college. 

14. As one piece of evidence, 16 of the 27 
Southeastern teachers colleges did not in 1956 
include the word “teachers” in their names 
(American Universities and Colleges [7th ed.; 
wean: American Council on Education, 
956]). 
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the subject specialists so badly needed 
by so many libraries. 

Aside from the three major types 
of institutions there were others that 
should not be overlooked. The gen- 
eral professional training schools, a 
large majority of which are located 
in the Southeast, and the technical 
schools have contributed students to 
the graduate library schools. In both 
groups of institutions able students 
who are not committed to another 
field of work should be sought. Also, 
and especially in view of the number 
of junior colleges (present and 
prospective) in certain states in the 
revion, recruiting in these institu- 
tions deserves attention. The junior 
colleges whose programs are chiefly 
terminal and vocational may have 
little to offer the graduate library 
schools. Those, however, which pre- 
pare for advanced study are a differ- 
ent matter, and the first two years 
of a student’s college program seem 
not too soon a time to acquaint him 
with the library field. 

The very limited comparison made 
earlier of high-ranking and _ low- 
ranking institutions in the Southeast 
indicated that in the main one con- 
dition set the former apart from the 
latter—general quality, one item in 
which was the caliber of the library. 
Although no attempt was made to 
compare the contributions of these 
two groups of institutions to graduate 
and professional schools as a whole, 
it is quite probable that in general 
a larger proportion of students from 
the seemingly stronger institutions 
pursued advanced study of one kind 
or another.'® Even though this may 
be the case, the supply which a par- 
ticular profession—here, librarian- 





15. Inclusion of 11 high-ranking institutions 
on the list formerly issued by the AAU of 
approved institutions lends support to this 
statement (Cf. Association of American Uni- 
versities, op. cit., p. 132). 
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ship—can expect from a specific in- 
stitution does not appear to be de- 
termined automatically by the gen- 
eral quality of that institution. Evi- 
dence on this point is provided by 
the exceptional schools—those that 
did not fit so neatly in the groups 
where they were found. For example, 
one institution which ranked high 
had lacked even regional accredita- 
tion; an institution of the same gen- 
eral type which appeared on the list 
of schools approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities had 
been among the low-ranking schools. 

These exceptional institutions re- 
call the findings of the larger study. 
Granted that sometimes an institu- 
tion’s high standing in the production 
of librarians can be attributed to 
chance, there was often more to it 
than this. In institutions that ranked 
high in this respect, the influence of 
certain factors, one or more of them, 
was likely to be present. Five of these 
were identified—individuals, pub- 
licity, using libraries, work ex- 
perience in libraries, and library edu- 
cation. Most important of all, and 
prime mover for most of the others, 
was the influence of individuals— 
more often than not, librarians, Al- 
though no data have as yet been col- 
lected on the operation of these five 
factors in a group of low-ranking 
schools, the possibility of their ab- 








sence or negative influence in such 
schools does not suggest itself—es- 
pecially in those institutions from 
which students may well be entering 
graduate and professional schools for 
study in other fields. 

This last observation can be taken 
as both reassurance and warning. 
Even though the high-ranking insti- 
tutions were not measured for gen- 
eral quality against the universe of 
Southeastern schools, it was fairly 
clear that, size considered, the insti- 
tutions which were doing the best 
by librarianship were by no means 
weak schools. Indeed, there were 
among them schools which, by 
reputation, were distinguished South- 
eastern institutions. This fact should 
be heartening, not only to library 
educators, but to practicing libra- 
rians as well, who also have a stake 
in the academic preparation which 
individuals admitted to _ library 
schools bring to their professional 
training. Simultaneously, however, it 
should be pointed out that from these 
very institutions other graduate and 
professional fields will wish to draw 
heavily. It seems highly important, 
therefore, that special effort be made 
to appraise students in such schools 
of the profession of librarianship. 
The competition which will be en- 
countered, while stimulating without 
question, will undoubtedly be strong. 
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Recruitment— VU; ntversity Librarian’s 
Point of View 





By Reno W. Bupp* 


As one surveys the literature in 
the field of library recruitment and 
the shortage of librarians, there 
seems to be rather clear evidence that 
we now know very little about the 
best methods of recruiting; indeed, 
there does not seem to be general 
agreement on the number of libra- 
rians actually needed to fill the va- 
eancies now existing. Estimates seem 
to range all the way from 10,000 to 
18,000, which certainly is quite a 
difference. It is important to know 
how many positions of each type are 
vacant each year and again it is dif- 
ficult to find reliable answers. 

All this indicates great need for 
some studies which will evaluate the 
success of various methods of recruit- 
ing and which will point out more 
clearly just how many truly profes- 
sional positions of each type are va- 
eant each year. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for us as librarians to do some 
original research and come up with 
some answers. 

As every library administrator who 
has vacancies to be filled knows there 
is a shortage of professionally trained 
librarians; whether it be 10,000 or 
18,000 probably does not seem too 
important to him. To solve this short- 
age problem a two-fold solution is 
required: 1) get more recruits, and 


2) make better use of the librarians. 


we already have. 





*Mr. Bupp is on the staff of the Social 
Selonces Division, Florida State University Li- 
rary. 
1. A study of library personnel needs in the 
Southeast is now in progress by Miss Evalene 
Jackson of Emory University Division of Li- 
brarianship. 
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Before discussing recruiting which 
is the main topic of this paper, let 
us look for a brief moment at this 
second part of the double solution. 
The personnel director of the New 
York Public Library has said that, 
if all the clerical work could be taken 
from the professional staff and given 
to clerical workers, there would be 
no shortage of professional librarians 
on his staff. Former ALA President 
Ralph Shaw had this to say in his 
inaugural address at the Miami Con- 
ference: 

“We can release professional 
staff through relieving trained li- 
brarians from the clerical and sub- 
professional jobs in our medium 
size and large libraries; assigning 
those duties to clerical staff. Every 
management study that has been 
made to date has shown that at 
least two-thirds of the total staff 
time in libraries goes into sub- 
professional and clerical duties, 
while two-thirds or more of the 
staff is professional. .. . If the li- 
braries with four or more pro- 
fessional staff members in a single 
location would, by immediate ac- 
tion, identify clerical duties and 
assign them to clerical staff, we 
could free more than enough pro- 
fessional staff for the job.’ 


In our discussion of the shortage of 
librarians we must constantly keep in 
mind that bringing more clerical 
workers into the library will do much 
to alleviate the dire situation. 

Now to get at the main topic of 
this discussion, the university libra- 
rian’s point of view in regard to re- 
cruitment. As indicated earlier there 





2. Shaw, Ralph R. “Inaugural Address.” 
ALA Bulletin 50 :490, September, 1956. 
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are few reliable studies to guide us 
in regard to what methods of recruit- 
ment are best. We are pretty much 
on our own in expressing our point- 
of-view ; however, we do have the wis- 
dom and experience of some great 
librarians to give some direction to 
our thinking. 

There is one objective study I 
would like to call to your attention. 
The Committee on Recruiting and 
Personnel of the Association of 
American Library Schools attempted 
to reach all students enrolled during 
the 1951-1952 academic year in ac- 
credited schools of library science 
through a questionnaire, the purpose 
of which was to determine what 
factors attracted students to library 
training that particular year. Of 1,200 
students replying: : 

38% attributed their choice of a ca- 
reer to the influence of a par- 
ticular librarian. 

19% to the experience of working in 
libraries. 

10% to their use or observation of 
libraries. 

Only 10% indicated that they had 
been influenced by, or had ever 


seen, any printed recruitment 
literature. 


On the basis of this study, it would 
seem that the most effective medium 
of recruiting is the personal influence 
of the individual librarian which 
puts the responsibility right back on 
our own shoulders. University libra- 
rians especially have opportunities 
of personal contact with students who 
have not yet made final decisions in 
regard to their vocational choice. We 
must clearly show our student pa- 
trons that we librarians are proud 
of our profession, that a librarian’s 
life is not a dull, drab, dusty one but 
can be one of adventure, glamor and 
color. The experience of meeting and 
associating with librarians who enjoy 
their work and show it in their day- 
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to-day approach to their duties is 
more convincing than any number of 
recruitment talks and pamphlets. We 
university librarians must make our 
libraries inviting examples by dis- 
playing an esprit de corps comparable 
to that in the U. S. Marine Corps. 


Probably the most effective con- 
tribution of university librarians to 
recruitment can be made in their 
work with student assistants, if they 
select and train and plan the work 
of these student assistants in such 
a way as to educate them rather 
than to exploit them. The deadly, 
dull, unvaried routine of many li- 
brary jobs frequently given to stu- 
dent assistants will surely drive them 
from the profession. If we really want 
to attract our more promising stu- 
dent assistants to the library profes- 
sion, we shall have to create recruit- 
ing positions so planned that the stu- 
dent can get a correct idea of the 
professional work of a librarian and 
some opportunity to find out what 
librarianship can be at its best. 

Jack Dalton, when he was librarian 
at the University of Virginia, wrote 
about this so effectively that I can- 
not resist quoting from him. He said 
in the Virginia Librarian of October, 
1955: 

“Very few people come into li- 
brary work because of recruiting 
literature; indeed very few who 
get to library school have ever seen 
any. Why do they come? Usually 
because they have had an oppor- 
tunity to learn from a librarian 
or a library job something about 
libraries and the possibilities they 
offer. College and university li- 
brarians are in the best possible 
position to put on the demonstra- 

. tion needed to supply the profes- 
sion with librarians. But this can- 
not be done if student assistants 
at insignificant wages are to be 
kept busy shelving books and pag- 
ing books and charging them out. 
That kind of activity can repel as 


many as it attracts; it probably 
repels more. They must have an 
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opportunity to find out something 
about the proper work of a libra- 
rian. So few of us are operating 
with sufficient effectiveness to be 
attractive to the college or gradu- 
ate student who happily is uncom- 
mitted that it is not surprising we 
have so few recruits. 

What is needed is a position 
created as a recruiting position. 
It should be so designed that the 
student can get a real sample of 
the proper work of a librarian and 
some opportunity to find out what 
it can be. It should be opened 
year after year without the sug- 
gestion that the student commit 
himself to anything and with ac- 
ceptance of the fact that only one 
out of three or four of the holders 
of the position will go to library 
school. If we approach the selec- 
tion and the training and the plan- 
ning of the work of the student 
in this position with the idea of 
educating him rather than exploit- 
ing him we need have no fear of 
the outcome. 

This will cost money and it will 
require from the staff, large or 
small, time and cooperation and 
understanding and sympathy with 
the idea. But it will work and I 
don’t know of any other recruiting 
scheme that works so well.’’ 


In addition to student assistants 
every university library has clerks 
with college backgrounds who are ex- 
cellent recruiting prospects. How- 
ever, we librarians cannot sit back 
and hope that a certain number of 
clerks will automatically take up li- 
brary work as a career and go on to 
library school to improve their pro- 
fessional standing. A special effort 
is required on the part of university 
librarians to make sure the library 
climate is good for encouraging clerks 
to enter librarianship. Professional 
staff and clerical staff will have to 
work together as one integral team 
for both certainly need each other 
very much. There can be no place 
for the ‘‘caste’’ system. Some of the 
most effective recruiting can be done 
by offering clerks and assistants the 
chance to share in interesting work 
in a spirit of friendly cooperation 
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and by treating all staff members 
fairly and generously. 

Some librarians have instituted a 
pre-professional training program 
with the double purpose of filling 
existing staff vacancies and recruit- 
ing promising personnel. The success 
of such a program depends largely 
upon the caliber of personnel avail- 
able and upon the patience and co- 
operation of the regular staff mem- 
bers who will need to expend much 
time and energy in teaching and 
training these prospects. Library 
schools may fear that such pre-pro- 
fessional training programs may 
cause them to be by-passed in the 
library training of recruits; however, 
it is probable that some of those who 
come up through such a program will 
feel the need to go to library school 
later on to improve their professional 
status. 

Subject specialists are needed in all 
fields. University librarians are in 
a better position than most to en- 
courage students majoring in various 
subject departments to consider li- 
brarianship as a career. By personal 
contacts we may learn of subject de- 
partment majors who do not care to 
teach or practice in their fields. Some 
subject majors have a keen interest 
in bibliography ; others would rather 
do specialized reference work in a 
library than research in a laboratory. 
And we must not forget that there 
are still a few booklovers left in every 
subject field and such people often 
ean be interested in librarianship 
since it involves work with books. 
As university librarians, it behooves 
us to be on the lookout for such 
promising candidates and when we 
find them to go after them for our 
profession. To make the necessary 
contacts the librarian will need to 
take an active interest in campus af- 
fairs and meet as many people as 
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possible. The daily activities of the 
library staff must reveal clearly to 
university student, faculty and ad- 
ministration that their contribution 
to the educational program is equal 
to that of the faculty. 

University librarians should be 
aware of scholarships and loan funds 
available to prospective librarians, 
for these have great power in attract- 
ing some students. There is available 
free from The American Library As- 
sociation a published list of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, grants-in-aid, and 
loan funds for which library school 
students may apply. A worthy 
project for any university library or 
its parent institution would be to 
establish a new scholarship or loan 
fund for aspiring librarians. 

In these days of inflation and high 
cost of living, it would be unrealistic 
not to mention librarian salary scales 
and their effect on recruitment. True, 
salaries have improved but on the 
whole they remain low when com- 
pared with other professions. There 
is cut throat competition among the 
professions and industry for qualified 
personnel and the only way librarian- 
ship can hope to compete successfully 
in attracting bright young people is 
by paying a competing salary. Con- 
sider for a moment the median li- 
brary salary paid at your own insti- 
tution and then reflect on the wis- 
dom of urging a bright young person 
to become professionally trained and 
return to your library. Modesty and 
self-abnegation about earnings have 
too long been characteristics of the 
library profession. Librarians will 
have to do as other professionals 
groups have been doing for a long 
time: organize solidly on the salary 
issue and become unpleasantly vocal 
and insistent. Unless salaries are 
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drastically improved, a large percent- 
age of librarians will be people of 
mediocre ability and poor academic 
background. 


In closing, it is well for us to re- 
member that one of the best recruit- 
ing devices we have is good library 
service that wins the respect of our 
patrons. Our best advertising is 
service of high quality to all our pub- 
lic. What do you patrons think of 
your library and your librarianship? 
If they hold you and your library 
in high respect you are doing a great 
deal in the recruiting effort. Certain- 
ly you are assuming your social re- 
sponsibility, enjoying personal growth 
and experiencing at least something 
of the good life. 
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Person-to-Person Recruiting in Alabama 


By Mrs. ExuizaBeTH BEAMGUARD* 


Realizing that results from recruit- 
ment have been somewhat short of 
expectations, the Recruitment Com- 
mittee of the Alabama Library As- 
sociation has planned a long range 
program to create a climate of opinion 
among high school students by talk- 
ing to them person-to-person. We 
know that this will not produce a 
erop of librarians tomorrow, but 
neither have other plans. This may 
prove to be a sound and productive 
idea. 


This decision was based upon the 
awareness that few youngsters think 
of librarianship when careers are 
mentioned in high school, that few 
know it as a profession, and that 
fewer parents consider it as a pos- 
sibility when helping plan the future 
of their children. Few high schools 
have requests for librarians to at- 
tend their annual career days because 
no one thinks of being a librarian! 
Thus, the plan, long range as it may 
be, was presented to the Executive 
Council of the Alabama Library As- 
sociation. 

Basically, the idea is copied from 
a slogan used by one of the national 
civic clubs during a membership pro- 
gram: ‘‘each one gets one—if you 
are good at your own job, someone 
will want to be like you.’’ We added 
the basic element of propaganda, that 
of selling the profession to young- 
sters (and their parents) at the high 
peak of enthusiasm when they are 
seriously considering their future. 





*Mrs. Beamguard is Field Representative 
for the Alabama Library Service Division and 
is a member of the Recruitment Committee of 
the Alabama Library Association. 
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This is the time most of them read, 
investigate, and measure. values 
(salary is not the only measuring 
stick). 

We are sure there must be mut- 
terings from the Ivory Towers— 
‘*Heaven protect us from such a mass 
entrance to the profession, such clut- 
ter of mediocrity.’’ However, the ele- 
ments of human nature will weed 
heavily because of the competition 
from other attractive professions, 
leaving only a sturdy few. Too long, 
we have tried to recruit only from 
the advanced students in college and 
university groups. 

It seemed that the Recruitment 
Committee should begin by making 
contact with the high schools of the 
state, making arrangements to fit 
into their plans for the annual career 
days so that librarianship could be 
included in the publicity, posters and 
conferences. There would be personal 
contacts, thus paving the way for 
further person-to-person recruitment 
before preparation for the special 
‘career clinic’’ is set in motion. 

In order to fill appointments 
throughout the state with minimum 
financial and physical expense, the 
committee sent a form letter to li- 
brarians in all types of positions 
(school, college, university, special 
and public), to ask their permission 
to add their names to a file of ‘‘re- 
source people’’ and to find out in 
what capacity they could serve (con- 
sultant, speaker, career, clinic, writ- 
ing news releases or radio talks) and 
with what age group they would be 
willing to work. 
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The net result is yet to be told; 
it will take time for the plans to gain 
momentum and a network of career 
consultants to be built. We can re- 
port a busy year, an astounding num- 
ber of parents who were amazed at 
the idea of their youngsters consider- 
ing librarianship as a profession, and 
how pleased they were to know of 
the possibilities. We are sure that 
Alabama parents now know more 
about what it takes to train an indi- 
vidual to be a librarian. 

The other part of the plan is to 
make use of existing channels of in- 
formation already well established 
in the state committees of civic clubs 
which deal with vocational guidance, 
education or local affairs. This idea 
was crystalized after a conference 
with the president of the Kiwanis 
Club in one of the towns needing li- 
brarians for its high school and pub- 
lic library. He was feeling keenly 
the lack of librarians, and he wanted 
to help. In fact, it was his idea that 
we contact other clubs and talk to the 
state officers. We did, and met with 
a warm reception. We explained to 
them the expanding role of the li- 
brary, the need for young people 
to enter the profession, and how they 
(the state officers) could help us re- 


cruit, thus helping their own com- 
munities. 

The plan has progressed to the 
point that contacts have been made 
with the state president, or district 
governor, as the case may be, telling 
him of the urgent need for recruit- 
ing young people, and explaining 
how the organization could help. The 
letter asked not only for assistance 
but also for advice. Two organiza- 
tions have replied, saying they would 
be glad to suggest to their local clubs 
that a program be devoted to the 
problem of recruiting for librarian- 
ship. It had already been done, they 
said, for nurses and for science and 
technology. Both asked for a letter 
that could be sent to their clubs, over 
their signature, explaining the idea 
and spelling out how such a program 
could best be set up. 

This new idea is not new to civic 
groups, but it is new to the Recruit- 
ment Committee. It may not reach the 
ends we hope to achieve, but it is 
worth a serious effort if it makes 
contacts between the profession and 
parents of young people and between 
the profession and young people look- 
ing for the right job, and, if it gives 
an opportunity for each of us to talk 
person-to-person with an interested 
young man or woman. 





Library Recruiting Programs in the Southeast 


(Continued from Page 85) 


out of the North Carolina Recruiting 
Project described elsewhere in this 
issue, programs can be developed 
which other states may use. All li- 
brarians and administrators of li- 
braries must cooperate in the recruit- 
ing effort. No recruitment effort can 
be successful without the full coopera- 
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tion and interest of top library, uni- 
versity, college, school, and municipal 
administrators. Only they can im- 
prove salaries and status of libra- 
rians and establish within libraries 
personnel policies conducive to re- 
cruitment. 
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North Carolina Recruiting Project 


By Cora PauLt Bomar AND 
Mary Frances KENNON* 


The North Carolina Library As- 
sociation in cooperation with the 
American Library Association has re- 
cently initiated a statewide program 
in recruitment for librarianship. 
Funds to launch this project were 
provided in a grant to the American 
Library Association by the Reference 
Books Section of the American Text- 
book Publishers Association. During 
the ALA Midwinter Conference, 
North Carolina was selected as the 
state to develop a pilot program in 
library recruitment which, it is 
hoped, will have implications for 
other states and for the nation as a 
whole. 

A Library Recruitment Conference 
was planned as the initial phase in 
developing the North Carolina pro- 
gram. A North Carolina steering 
committee worked closely with ALA 
Headquarters in making arrange- 
ments for the Conference. Invitations 
were issued to representative libra- 
rians and lay leaders within the state, 
and to representatives of selected na- 
tional groups including the American 
Library Association, the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, and 
the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. Members of the na- 
tional library press were invited to 
participate as observers. 

Since the objective of the Confer- 
ence was to mobilize the thinking of 
the participants, no formal agenda 
was structured for the meetings. Ma- 
terials were sent to all participants 


*State School Library Advisers, North Caro- 
line Department of Public Instruction. 
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in advance of the Conference, in order 
to give them some orientation to the 
problem. Included in these materials 
were working papers prepared by 
North Carolina librarians: ‘‘Good Li- 
brary Service for North Carolina,’’ 
“Quality of Personnel Needed for 
Library Work,’’ and ‘‘Some Pat- 
terns of Existing Programs in Li- 
brary Recruitment.’’ Also included 
were three ALA pamphlets emphasiz- 
ing good library service: ‘‘ Fountains, 
Not Reservoirs,’ ‘‘Books and Li- 
braries,’’ and ‘‘Every Child Needs a 
School Library.’’ 

In addition to preparing working 
papers, the steering committee de- 
veloped a collection of recruitment 
folders, posters, and other materials 
representing many fields of work, for 
display at the Conference. Requests 
for sample publications met with ex- 
cellent response, and the display of 
varied recruitment literature proved 
helpful to Conference participants. 


The Library Recruitment Confer- 
ence was held in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, on May 10-11, 1958. Emerson 
Greenaway, President of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association, moderated 
the four sessions. Dr. Harold Lan- 
eour, Associate Director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, was 
designated as recorder, with respon- 
sibility for editing the official pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. Partici- 
pants included state and national 
leaders in the fields of education, 
communications, business and indus- 
try, publishing, civic affairs, counsel- 
ing, and librarianship. 
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The four sessions of the Confer- 
ence were centered around the prob- 
lem of recruitment to the library pro- 
fession, with special emphasis on the 
needs of North Carolina. Many ideas 
emerged from the informal discus- 
sions of the group. Early in the Con- 
ference it was agreed that recruitment 
is one of the most important and dif- 
ficult problems confronting library 
service. The responsibility of the pro- 
fession for interpreting library 
service and library needs to the pub- 
lis was pointed up by one lay par- 
ticipant, who stated that he was not 
aware of the shortage of librarians 
until he read the orientation ma- 
terials in preparation for the Con- 
ference. 

Members of the group formulated 
basic factors to be considered in plan- 
ning a recruitment program: 1) the 
need to determine the purpose in re- 
cruitment (recruitment to the profes- 
sion as a whole rather than to special 
fields of librarianship), 2) the need 
to identify the audiences for recruit- 
ment efforts, 3) the need to determine 
the kinds of printed and audio-visual 
materials needed for recruitment, and 
to develop those not already avail- 
able, 4) the need to develop a frame- 
work for carrying out a planned pro- 
gram for recruitment, and 5) the need 
to establish means by which this pro- 
gram can be activated. 

Recommendations of the Confer- 
ence for implementing the pilot 
project in library recruitment in- 
cluded: 1) the appointment of a full- 
time coordinator for the project, 2) 
the provision of an adequate budget 
derived from financial support within 
the state, plus grants from interested 
agencies outside the state, and 3) the 
organization of a special coordinat- 
ing committee, based upon the exist- 
ing NCLA Recruiting Committee and 
composed of both lay and profes- 
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sional personnel, to activate the 
project. 

Comments made by participants of 
the Library Recruitment Conference 
indicate widespread interest in the 
recruitment program. Dr. Benjamin 
Powell, President-Elect of ALA, 
stated: ‘‘The North Carolina Library 
Association and its Recruiting Com- 
mittee have an unusual opportunity 
to make a major contribution to the 
cause of librarianship, and I shall 
be glad to assist you whenever you 
think I can be useful.’’ Dr. W. H. 
Plemmons, President of the Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, wrote: 
‘‘Our group here is enthusiastic about 
what you did in Raleigh. All of us 
will be happy to contribute further 
in any way we can.’’ 

On June 4 the Executive Board 
of the North Carolina Library As- 
sociation, meeting with representa- 
tives of the Recruiting Committee, 
developed the framework for organi- 
zation of the Recruitment Project. 
The former Recruiting Committee was 
dissolved and a new committee—the 
Special Coordinating Committee on 
Recruitment for Librarianship as a 
Profession—was formed to replace it. 
This committee is charged with re- 
sponsibility for formulating the pro- 
gram for the NCLA-ALA Recruit- 
ment Project, subject to approval by 
the NCLA Executive Board, and for 
establishing policies and procedures 
to put the approved program into 
effect. Membership of the new Com- 
mittee will consist of twenty-five 
members, a majority of whom shall 
be members of NCLA, three shall 
represent ALA, and the remainder 
shall represent appropriate non-li- 
brary agencies and groups in North 
Carolina. The chairman of the former 
committee, Miss Cora Paul Bomar, 
State School Library Adviser, is 
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An Apologia for an Undergraduate Program 
Ln Library Sctence 


By Stanuey L. West* 


Traditionally, college and univer- 
sity librarians, at least, have believed 
that an undergraduate degree in the 
liberal arts forms the best pre- 
requisite for entrance to a library 
school. As recently as 1948, at a meet- 
ing of representatives from southern 
library schools and libraries, the uni- 
versity librarians present maintained 
that studies in library science should 
be confined to the graduate level, and 
the phrase ‘‘undiluted bachelor’’ was 
coined as a result of the meeting. 
The representatives from the Univer- 
sity of Florida were in the vanguard 
of the adherents to this stand. How- 
ever, in 1949, this University became 
one of the first large institutions in 
the South to offer a purely under- 
graduate program in library science. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to iden- 
tify all of the elements which in- 
fluenced the University’s decision. 
Three of them, however, stand out, 
and have been the factors which have 
determined the direction this pro- 
gram has taken during the past ten 
years. 

The first and perhaps most cogent 
reason, was the act of the legislature 
which in 1947 made the University 
of Florida co-educational. As a result 
there was concern as to what courses 
might be offered to the young women 
who in ever increasing numbers would 
be enrolling in the University. The 
members of the faculty most actively 
concerned with this development were 
those in the College of Education, be- 


*Director of Libraries, University of Florida. 
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cause training for school librarian- 
ship is regarded as one of the basic 
areas of specialization in that Col- 
lege. In fact, to this faculty group, 
which is concerned with providing 
persons with training in library 
science for positions in the elementary 
and secondary schools, there seemed 
to be no need for justification of li- 
brary service courses in a school of 
education as large as that at the Uni- 
versity. The courses which were in- 
augurated have proven reasonably 
satisfactory through the years, and a 
moderate number of persons have 
been provided with sufficient library 
training to satisfy the certification 
requirements of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It is hoped that 
a percentage of these individuals will 
continue their studies and eventually 
receive a graduate degree in library 
science. 

Another factor which influenced 
the decision of the University, was 
the movement, which by 1949 had be- 
come almost nationwide, toward 
awarding the master’s degree for the 
fifth year program in library science. 
In the majority of library schools, 
this change resulted in the pre- 
requisite of a certain number of hours 
of library science for admission. 

The third reason, which inciden- 
tally was of importance primarily to 
a small group of librarians in the 
University, was that the program 
would offer opportunities for recruit- 
ment into the profession of librarian- 
ship. 
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From its inception, it has been 
recognized by all concerned that the 
courses would be limited to the under- 
graduate level, and that the offerings 
would never be extensive. Into the 
warp and woof of the program, how- 
ever, there has been woven the basic 
belief that with the bibliographical 
resources of the University Libraries, 
staff of the University Libraries as 
potential instructors, and the relative- 
ly large enrollment in the University 
from which to draw prospective stu- 
dents, there would be no reason for 
the training not to be of high quality. 

The minimum number of courses 
are planned to serve the following 
dual purposes : 

1) For students planning to enter 
a graduate library school—courses 
constituting our version of what has 
come to be known as the ‘‘pre-core”’ 
curriculum ; i.e., history of books and 
printing, selection of library ma- 
terials, organization of library ma- 
terials (cataloging) and principles of 
library administration. 

2) For persons working toward 
school library certification—courses 
designed to meet the State Depart- 
ment of Education certification re- 
quirements. In this program are three 
of the above courses, plus a course 
in reference and one in school library 
administration. The other courses re- 
quired for this certificate are offered 
in the English Department and in the 
College of Education. Actually, the 
major part of this second program is 
administered by the College of Edu- 
cation, and in effect the offerings 
of the Department of Library Science 
are ‘‘service’’ courses. 

[t should be noted that another 
service course, ‘‘Uses of Books and 
Libraries,’’ is being taught through 
the request of the School of Jouralism 
and Communications. 
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The most controversial aspect of 
the program is the pre-core cur- 
riculum for persons planning to enter 
graduate library schools. In effect, 
this program provides an incentive 
for undergraduates in Liberal Arts 
to substitute library science courses 
for those which are generally con- 
sidered more substantive, such as in 
history, English, foreign languages, 
ete. If it is conceded that courses in 
library science cannot be substantive 
in nature, then the only justification 
for teaching them are: 

1) That they save one quarter or 
one summer session of the time re- 
quired to receive the graduate degree 
in library science. 

2) That the courses available at 


_the undergraduate level may either 


lead some students into studying li- 
brary science who under other cir- 
cumstances would not consider the 
profession, even at the graduate level, 
or to help students with the original 
intention of going into librarianship 
to remain firm in their plans. This 
latter point is very real. Anyone as- 
sociated with a university cannot but 
be aware of the strong competition 
for students who are capable of pur- 
suing graduate work and who hold 
promise of success in their chosen 
fields. Having heard so often the sta- 


tistics on the need for teachers, li- | 


brarians, research scientists, tech- 
nologists, doctors, nurses, ete., one is 
apt to take the figures for granted. 
Until recently, however, librarianship 
as a profession has not been organized 
to compete with the longer estab- 
lished professions in recruiting. It is 
asking much determination on the 
part of a student who wishes to be- 
come a librarian to resist through 
the years of undergraduate work of- 
fers of student assistantships, scholar- 
ships, and grants in other fields, to 
say nothing of the compliments of 
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such encouragements to enter other 
areas of work. Frequently, there is 
no one to whom a student can turn 
for reassurance except busy libra- 
rians, and all too often they are not 
real competitors with persons who 
hold the special role assigned to pro- 
fessors in an academic institution. 
It is believed that a department of 
library science with a faculty mem- 
ber who has the time to serve as a 
counselor and to help plan the neces- 
sary course program is a real force 
in helping students to hold to their 
original plan of becoming librarians. 

3) That, in this practical age, they 
give young people in the process of 
choosing a career the opportunity 
to take one or more sample courses 
in library training before deciding 
to enroll in a year of graduate study. 

Assuming that the above points are 
valid, there remains the very real ob- 
jection that the substitution of li- 
brary science courses for others at 
the undergraduate level cuts down on 
the general education program, which 
is so important for practicing libra- 
rians. The objection that when a per- 
son takes a course in librarianship 
he normally takes one less course in 
another field, cannot, of course, be 
answered, if we assume that in either 
event the person will graduate with 
the minimum number of credits re- 
quired for the degree. On the prin- 
ciple that two courses are better than 
one, almost certainly it is better to 
have had a course in history and a 
course in librarianship than a course 
in only one of them. If, however, 
we are justified in assuming that most 
students are interested in acquiring 
a requisite degree in the shortest pos- 
sible time, then I think it is appro- 
priate to compare the much maligned 
undergraduate courses in library 
science with their ‘‘cultural’’ equiva- 
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lents in history, government, foreign 
language, or English. 

Thus, the decision at the Univer- 
sity to place the Department of Li- 
brary Science in the College of Arts 
and Science was significant. I am sure 
that the practice of submitting out- 
lines of proposed courses to a college- 
wide curriculum committee is not 
unique and that its counterpart will 
be found in any institution. The sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that at the 
University of Florida, at least, the 
committee is charged with preserving 
the ‘‘purity’’ as opposed to the ‘‘how- 
to-do-it’’ aspect of such courses. It 
is believed that our teachers of li- 
brary science, with this scrutiny in 
mind, have been able to organize 
courses which would compare favor- 
ably with many courses in other dis- 
ciplines. Certainly, there is no reason 
why a course in principles of library 
administration needs to suffer by 
comparison with a course in public 
administration or in business ad- 
ministration, or that a course in the 
principles of cataloging and clas- 
sification, when properly taught, can- 
not hold its own by comparison with 
a course in philosophy. Indeed, there 
are few areas of study in which the 
relationship of ideas to each other 
or the effect of various areas of 
knowledge upon each other is more 
important. Variations of these courses 
have already been accepted in most 
liberal arts colleges, though until re- 
cently, they generally have been of- 
fered by the various departments 
whose subject resources should be 
well known to other students. From 
the standopoint of overall university 
administration, however, the under- 
graduate course as taught by the 
Department of Library Science, on 
the use of books could serve to re- 
place several such courses when 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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By Eva.ene P. 


Ronaup A. 


\ Does the development of librarian- 
ship in the Southeast require the es- 
tablishment of a doctoral program 
in some library school in the region? 
This is a question which Southern 
librarians have discussed for a num- 
ber of years. Opinions related to the 
issue have varied from enthusiastic 
approval of an affirmative answer to 
expressions of fear that such a pro- 
gram would result in cheap degrees. 
The Education Committee of the 
Southeastern Library Association has 
been charged with the study of the 
question. 

During 1954-56, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Jack Dalton, the Com- 
mittee undertook to obtain some no- 
tion of the division of belief among 
the membership in regard to the de- 
sirability of a Ph.D. presumably to 
be offered by one of the six South- 
eastern Schools accredited by the 
American Library Association. Re- 
sponses to the questionnaire used to 
guage this opinion revealed that ob- 
jections and qualifications expressed 
by respondents were of more interest 
than the yes and no answers. In brief, 
respondents said ‘‘Yes, but not yet,’’ 
or ‘‘No, but eventually.’’ However, 
practically everyone made additional 
comments. These comments and the 
equivocal nature of the returns sug- 
gested the need for submitting the 
data to content analysis. For this 





*Miss Jackson, Director, Division of Libra- 
rianship, Emory University, is Chairman of the 
Library Education Committee, SELA; Mr. 
Kanen is a graduate student in the Division 
of Librarianship, Emory University. 
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The Question of the Doctorate: Some Opinions 
and a Few Thoughts 


JACKSON* AND 
KANEN*® 


purpose they were placed in the 
hands of the incoming Chairman of 
Education Committee.? 

This brief report was made pos- 
sible by the work of Ronald Kanen? 
who is largely responsible for the 
analysis upon which the tentative 
generalizations rest. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the material was not originally 
gathered for research purposes. The 
librarians who were kind enough to 
participate in no way represent either 
a representative or a random sample 
of SELA. In addition both the con- 
tents of and the limits of the com- 
ments made by participants who were 
to some extent set by the conditions 
of the study. Nevertheless the data 
are interesting. This paper presents 
a few of the more significant find- 
ings together with some observations 
for which the Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee must assume full 
responsibility. 

For the purpose of eliciting com- 
ments and expressions of opinions 
three questions were appended to a 
letter which requested the recipients 
to assist the Committee in carrying 
out its assignment, ie., ‘‘To explore 
the need for advanced graduate pro- 
grams, specifically Ph.D. programs, 
in Southern library schools.’’* Re- 





1. Evalene P. Jackson. 

2. Ronald A. Kanen. ‘The Need for a Doc- 
toral Program in Librarianship in the South- 
east: An Analysis of Opinion.’”’ Unpublished 
master’s paper, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Georgia, August 1957, 37p. 

3. Letter written by Jack Dalton. 
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spondents were requested to read 
three  articles*®.®, mimeographed 
copies of which accompanied the let- 
ter. They were also asked to answer 
three questions: 1) Do you believe 
that a Ph.D. program in librarian- 
ship is needed in the South? 2) Why? 
and, 3) In case your answer to num- 
ber 1 above was affirmative, would 
you care to make comments? 


The questionnaire was first trans- 
mitted to Committee members who 
were asked to secure the cooperation 
of persons within their respective 
states who might be expected to have 
an informed opinion with respect to 
the question under study. The Chair- 
man distributed some questionnaires 
in states not represented on the Com- 
mittee. One hundred and fifty-six 
persons replied. Virginia provided the 
greatest number of respondents, but 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina followed closely 
in the order listed. The fewest re- 
sponses were secured from Missis- 
sippi. Since the state in which the 
respondent lived apparently had little 
to do with the kinds of comments 
made, no effort is made here to con- 
sider responses according to state. 
To some extent replies were, however, 
related to the kind of librarian re- 
plying. 

Librarians in college and univer- 
sity libraries constituted the single 
largest group among participants. 
These outnumbered the next largest 
group, public librarians, somewhat 
more than three to one. Specifically 
seventy-seven college and university 
librarians returned questionnaires 





4. Tauber, Maurice F., “Should the Doctoral 
Program in Library Science Be Offered in a 
Southern Library School? Yes.” Virginian Li- 
brarian 3:17 +, July, 1956. 

5. Barker, Tommie Dora, “Should the Doc- 
toral Program in Library Science Be Offered 
in a Southern Library School? Yes, But Not 
Yet.” Ibid., 17 +. 

6. Gourlay, J. W. Gordon, “Should the Doc- 
toral Program in Library Science Be Offered 
in a Southern Library School? Ne.” IJbid., 18. 
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while only twenty-five public libra- 
rians did so. Few school or special 
librarians are represented. This con- 
dition reflects the choices made by 
the persons who selected the recipients 
of the questionnaires as well as the 
willingness of these persons to co- 
operate. To what extent either of 
these selective factors should be taken 
into account in evaluating data is 
unknown. , 

Since the comments made were 
more interesting than the agreement 
among respondents on the central 
questions posed all returns were sub- 
jected to content analysis. Two per- 
sons listed every element of content 
occurring on each usable question- 
naire and, in the case of similarities, 
assigned these elements to categories 
In both cases this process was car- 
ried out independently. The analyzers 
then compared the results and agreed 
upon the specific wording of the 
categories. A second analysis, again 
pursued independently, indicated 
that the categories were mutually ex- 
clusive and that both analyzers agreed 
upon the assignment of each item. 
Forty categories were established by 
this means. The data secured are per- 
haps most interesting in terms of 
statements indicative of the pros and 
cons of opinion. 

Among the reasons for regarding 
the immediate establishment of a doc- 
toral program as undesirable, the 
most popular is the necessity of first 
strengthening masters programs. 
Forty-seven, or 30%, of those who 
replied expressed this view. Forty-~ 
three, or 28%, stated that the doc- 
toral programs already established 
in other regions are sufficient. The 
lack of adequate resources in the 
Southeast seemed to 34, or 21.5%, a 
reason for waiting; while 16 persons, 
15%,cited the need for careful plan- 
ning. Allied to this is the fear, ex- 
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pressed by 12, or 8% of the respond- 
ents, of a cheap degree. Fifteen per- 
sons believed the concept of a regional 
degree to be unsound. Apparently 
they felt that the emphasis on the 
location of the school might result 
in a program too narrow in concep- 
tion and content. Fourteen, or 9%, 
believed a subject Ph.D. to be more 
important than one in librarianship. 
That recruitment is a more pressing 
problem was the conviction of four- 
teen people. Some comments made by 
only a few persons are worthy of note. 

A few pointed out that the desire 
for the resulting prestige is an un- 
sound motive for establishing ad- 
vanced programs. A few also indi- 
cated that master’s theses may con- 
cern themselves with Southern prob- 
lems; and others that the location 
of a doctoral program outside the 
region does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of research of Southern con- 
cern. 


The need for research on matters 
particularly pertaining to the South- 
east is the most frequent of the rea- 
sons given for the initiation of a doc- 
toral program within the region. 
Twenty-five, or 16% of those who re- 
plied, expressed this conviction. Four- 
teen, or 9%, felt that a more con- 
venient location might induce a great- 
er number of Southern librarians to 
pursue advanced studies. Nine per- 
sons, or 5.5%, mentioned the prestige 
value of a course of studies culmi- 
nating in the Ph.D. Eight respond- 
ents, or 5%, mentioned the need to 
strengthen library programs at all 
levels. That a doctoral program 
would develop leadership in the South 
was the opinion of eight persons. 

Reasons for or reasons militating 
against the initiation of a doctoral 
program have been specified irrespec- 
tive of the type of library in which 
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the respondent happened to be work- 
ing. 
In some cases a difference exists 


between the opinions expressed by — 


college and university librarians and 
those stated by public librarians. 
Since the groups were not representa- 
tive of the distribution of these two 
types of librarians among the mem- 
bership of SELA, it is more reveal- 
ing to compare these differences in 
terms of percentages than in terms of 
actual respondents. While: only 2% 
of the public librarians indicated 
that resources are now insufficient 
to support doctoral study, 11% of the 
college and university librarians be- 
lieve this to be the case. Fifteen per 
cent of the college and university li- 
brarians as against 5% of those in 
public libraries felt that our more 
immediate task is to strengthen exist- 
ing master’s programs. One college 
and university librarian mentioned 
the need to improve existing doctoral 
programs before embarking on new 
ones. 

Data bearing on the differences 
between the opinions hazarded by 
the two groups should be viewed as 
justifying no more than the most 
casual comment. The number of pub- 
lie librarians involved were few. 

Indeed the whole body of data sup- 
ports no more than a few generaliza- 
tions. The 156 persons who replied 
to the questionnaire believe the even- 
tual establishment of a doctoral pro- 
gram to be inevitable. On the whole 
they agree that this is desirable al- 
though they cite various reasons for 
and against. These reasons are of 
varying degrees of significance. Many 
of them were suggested by the articles 
read before replying to the question- 
naire. It is also possible that the con- 
tent of these articles served to shut 
out other comments which might have 
occurred to the respondents. 
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The most cogent comment in favor 
of early action to initiate a doctoral 
program is that the existence of such 
a program would result in increased 
research on problems of particular 
importance to the Southeast. 

Neither the need for such research 
nor the opinions of librarians are, in 
themselves, sufficient justification for 
the establishment of such a program. 
The need for highly trained person- 
nel, if actual positions requiring such 
personnel exist, is not an adequate 
reason. A sound program will come 
into being only if and when sufficient 
resources are available in terms of fi- 
nancial support, faculty and collec- 
tions. If the members of SELA wish 
such a program, the organization 


might well turn its attention to find- 
ing such resources. The enterprise 
will require courage, generosity and 
a willingness to face honest differ- 
ences of opinion. It will also require 
persons who value the best in exist- 
ing doetoral programs but who do 
not wish to be sedulous apes. 

Regional research will flourish 
when a faculty engaged in work of 
absorbing interest to itself attracts 
and trains those who are capable of 
adding to the total of knowledge. It 
is the excitement and devotion of 
such a group of scholars which 
quickens the imagination and with- 
out that imagination scholarship is 
dead. A research center adequate for 
such scholarship is a basic require- 
ment. 





An Apologia for an Undergraduate Program 


In Library Science 
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taught independently in various de- 
partments. This, in a day of never- 
ending effort to reduce teaching loads 
is an important factor not to be over- 
looked. 

It seems to me also that the policy 
of advisors in many library schools 
of encouraging students to include 
a certain number of courses other 
than library science at the graduate 
level would serve to counterbalance 
the introduction of some courses in 
library science at the undergraduate 
level. This has the advantage of pro- 
viding an introduction to the subject 
at a lower level as well as spreading 
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the study of library science over a 
longer period. It also provides an op- 
portunity to relate what is being 
learned in library science to other 
subject matter. 

It has probably become evident 
before now that the purposes of this 
short article is the hope that other 
institutions will consider introdue- 
ing undergraduate programs of li- 
brary science as a means of recruit- 
ing good young people into the pro- 
fession. I believe that in the average 
college or university it is not likely 
to be a large program, but neither 
need it be an expensive one either in 
terms of staff time or money. 
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eyoutheastern 
Library Association 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANT + 


Headquarters Page... 


CONDENSED PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTEENTH BIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


10:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


8:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 





OCTOBER 23-25, 1958 


OcToBER 23 


First Generai Session. ‘‘Relationship Between the SELA 
and State Library Associations,’’ conducted by a panel of 
the nine state association presidents or their representatives. 


College and University Libraries Section. ‘‘Academie Li- 
braries in Foreign Countries,’’ an address by Archie L. 
MeNeal. 

Public Libraries Section. ‘‘Alone in a Conestoga Wagon 
Surrounded by Television Sets,’’ an address by William C. 
Braggs, editor, Miami News. 


Reception by University of Louisville. 


Second General Session. ‘‘Regional Implications of the Pro- 
gram of the Council on Library Resources,’’ an address by 
Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council on Library Re- 
sources; and ‘‘Regionalism from the International Point of 
View,’’ an address by Jack Dalton, ALA International Re- 
lations Office. 


OcToBER 24 


Breakfast—College and Reference Section, Kentucky Library 
Association. 


Trustees and Friends of Libraries Section. ‘‘Trustees and 
Public Relations,’’? by Thomas Dreier, State Library Board 
(Florida), and John Trier, Alexandria (Virginia), Public 
Library Board. 
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2:00 p.m. Southeastern Regional Group of Catalogers. ‘‘Cooperation 
and Communication,’’ a discussion led by Edith Scott, chair- 
man, Council of Regional Groups. 

School and Children’s Libraries Section. ‘‘What Is a Good 
School Library and What Does It Do for Boys and Girls?’’, 
a panel discussion led by Nancy Jane Day and Sarah Jones. 
The other participants are Louise Meredith, Mrs. Eloise Jones, 
Cora Paul Bomar, and Virginia McJenkin. 

Reference Section. ‘‘Public Library Reference Survey,’’ a 


discussion participated in by Frances Cheney and Ray Hum- 
mel, Jr. 


4:30 p.m. National Library Week for 1959. General discussion led by 


Virginia Mathews, assistant director, National Library Week. 


8:30 p.m. Fourth General Session. ‘‘Southern Regionalism, Now and 
in the Future,’’ an address by Fitzgerald Bemiss, chairman, 


Public Library Board, Richmond, Virginia. 


OcToBER 25 


10:00 am. College and University Libraries Section. ‘‘Library Educa- 


tion with Special Reference to Preparing Librarians for Col- 
lege and University Positions,’’ an address by E. J. Humeston, 
Jr. 

School and Children’s Libraries Section. A discussion of 
‘Book Reviewing Practices by the North Carolina School 
Librarians Committee,’’ led by Lottie Hood and participated 
in by Elizabeth Williams, Mary Frances Kennon, and Betty 
Jo Litaker. 

County and Regional Libraries Section. ‘‘Special Projects 
Under the Library Services Act,’’ a discussion participated 
in by Lucile Nix, Verna R. Nistendirk, and Estellene Walker. 





North Carolina Recruiting Project 


(Continued from Page 102) 





charged with responsibility for 
organizing the new committee. The 
Special Coordinating Committee will 
present to the NCLA Executive 
Board, by October 15, a report of its 
organization, together with an out- 
line of its proposed program and a 
proposed budget. 

North Carolina considers it an 
honor to have been chosen for this 
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special pilot project in recruitment 
for librarianship. Members of the 
Special Coordinating Committee rec- 
ognize the opportunities which this 
program affords and the responsi- 
bilities it involves. The Committee 
invites the support and advice of li- 
brarians throughout the Southeast 
and the nation in developing a suc- 
cessful recruitment program. 
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Notes of books written by South- 
librarians, 
Southeastern 
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University of Tennessee Library Lec- 
tures, Numbers Seven, Eight, and 
Nine, 1955-57. Edited by John H. 
Dobson. Knoxville, University of 
Tennesse, December, 1957. 


Lecture, Number 7, entitled ‘‘Lib- 
eral Education, Specialization, and 
Librarianship,’’ was delivered by 
Jack Dalton on May 31, 1955. Mr. 
Dalton who is described as ‘‘an 
outstanding exponent of the value of 
a liberal education and one of the 
foremost philosophers in the field of 
librarianship’’ makes it clear that he 
believes in specialization as necessary 
to the survival of our present com- 
plex society but he believes that we 
are forcing too many people to spe- 
cialize too soon. Beginning with the 
dictum of John Stuart Mill, ‘‘men 
are men before they are lawyers, or 
physicians or merchants or manufac- 
turers; and if you make them cap- 
able and sensible men, they will make 
themselves capable and sensible law- 
yers and physicians’’ he suggests 
that the liberal arts should begin 
early and last forever because they 
are the arts that help man to learn 
to speak, write, caleulate and think. 
Mr. Dalton draws on the experience 
of such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Educa- 
ition which is concerned with the 
problem of liberal arts for the engi- 
neer, and certain industrialists who 
are evidently trying to repair the 
imbalance that is at present charac- 
teristic of a high technical education. 
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While to read well is a difficult 
art, ‘‘an art requiring continuous and 
life-long practice,’’ Mr. Dalton points 
up the responsibility of the librarian 
not only to continue his own educa- 
tion but, ‘‘Let him bring his books 
and his friends together. Let him ex- 
plore with them the common heritage 
which he and his friends and the au- 
thors share and let him enrich his 
professional activity through a bet- 
ter understanding of the tradition 
which has produced the company of 
specialists of which he is a member.”’ 

Lecture, Number 8, entitled ‘‘The 
Research Library in Transition,’’ was 
given by Herman H. Fussler on April 
17, 1957. ‘‘This paper is directed 
toward some of the problems relating 
to the communication of knowledge 
and information at the graduate and 
research level in the American Uni- 
versity.’’ Two forces that seem to be 
pointing toward an increase in the 
problems and the strong probability 
of changes in the research library 
in response to them are: 1) the extent 
to which research has become a 
dominant force in shaping the charac- 
ter and function of the university, 
and 2) higher learning is no longer 
disengaged from the daily life of the 
people. This intimate relationship be- 
tween the concerns of the university 
and the many aspects of daily life— 
agriculture, industry, communica- 
tions, government, and every other 
activity, and the number of people 
engaged in serious investigation, has 
made it imperative that the univer- 
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sity have access to a vast quantity of 
information and data that not long 
ago would have been regarded as 
largely irrelevent to the proper con- 
cerns of the university. 

This is a most difficult paper to 
review. Every paragraph reflects so 
much thought and experience, and 
what might be called a combination 
of theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge ranging in scope from the va- 
rious forms of inter-library coopera- 
tion to the intangible research prob- 
lems connected with a university, and 
hence with the library—all condensed 
into a few pages. While Dr. Fussler 
directs his thinking to the large uni- 
versity library, what he says is perti- 
nent to the library in the small in- 
stitution that is trying to meet the 
demand of serious research and even 
to the little special library which 
is trying to provide adequate material 
for a small staff of research spe- 
cialists. 

Lecture, Number 9, entitled ‘SA 
Rare Book Is a Rare Book,’’ was pre- 
sented by Robert Vosper on March 
7, 1957. Dr. Vosper discusses the 
changing attitudes towards rare 
books in American libraries and en- 
larges on a statement made by him 
and published in Library Trends, 
April, 1955, when he said, 


This is not the place to go fur- 
ther into the vexing question of 
what is a rare book and why, but it 
needs saying that, on this whole 
matter of scholarly importance of 
rare books and their place in li- 
braries, librarians appear to be 
coming into a period of maturity 
and sanity. ... 


He begins his lecture by referring 
to the above statement in Library 
Trends and observes ‘‘a bit more re- 
flection and some pleasant re-read- 
ing of such literature as is available 
on the subject leads me now to feel 
secure in that original statement and 
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prepared to discuss it a bit with you 
today.’’ What follows is a tremen- 
dously interesting history of the at- 
titudes towards rare books from the 
time when almost the only rare book 
collections of significance were in 
separate institutions rather isolated 
from the university center of re- 
search to the present day, when a li- 
brary that does not have a rare book 
room feels ‘‘out of step’’ with other 
institutions. The period covers a mere 
three or four decades from Randolph 
G. Adams’ Librarians as Enemies of 
Books to Emerson Greenway’s Rare 
Books in the Public Library in which 
he expressed a generous desire to use 
rare books as a natural and integral 
part of the library’s educational pro- 
gram. 

The paper concludes ‘‘We have 
finally come into a period when we 
sincerely recognize the important 
place of rare books as a part of the 
total academic program of teaching 
and research. In this report we no 
longer dismiss them as something pre- 
cious, effete, and separate. We agree 
with Professor Tinker’s conclusion 
that the Rare Book Room is ‘a symbol 
and a segment of a vast institution 
charged with preserving and trans- 
mitting to others the means of scolar- 
ly activity.’ ’’ 

—Gorpon Gouruay, Director 
Clemson College Library 


A Study of Factors Influencing Col- 
lege Students to Become Librarians. 
By Agnes Lytton Reagan. (ACRL 
Monograph Number 21) Chicago, 
Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, 1958. 110 pages. 
Paper, $2.75. 


Holy Writ reminds us that the 
problem of the poor is one that we 
have with us always. Librarians seem 
to have with them always the prob- 
lem of how to get more people to make 
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librarianship a career. With more 
library positions vacant than there 
are librarians to fill them, recruit- 
ment is a subject which occupies a 
goodly amount of time at conferences 
and much space in professional jour- 
nals. For this reason, plus the fact 
that the college and university cam- 
pus is a logical source of recruits, 
the publication of Agnes Lytton 
Reagan’s A Study of Factors In- 
fluencing College Students to Be- 
come Librarians is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature of recruitment. 
It is appropriate too that this par- 
ticular study bears the imprint of 
the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 


Miss Reagan’s book is a scholarly 
analysis of the influences at work 
on the college and university campus 
which caused students to choose li- 
brarianship for their life work. It is 
based on a survey of library school 
graduates and was originally written 
as a doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 

In her study Miss Reagan seeks 
‘‘to identify factors in institutions 
of higher education which may in- 
fluence students to become librarians, 


to estimate the relative importance. 


of these factors, [and] to determine 
the way in which the factors operate, 
either singly or in combination, in 
colleges and universities.’?” Why peo- 
ple enter librarianship is outside the 
scope of the study. Emphasis is on 
who or what was influential, and how 
this influence operated. Both positive 
and negative effects are described 
and commented upon; but the author 
focuses her attention on the positive. 
This is as it should be. 

After Miss Reagan had examined 
the educational backgrounds of some 
8,500 library school graduates and 
students, she found that, when insti- 
tutional enrolments were taken into 
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consideration, certain institutions of 
higher education had been attended 
by relatively large numbers of these 
individuals. Further study showed 
that fifty-one liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, and universities 
ranked particularly high in this re- 
spect. These institutions had gradu- 
ated 1,479 students who entered the 
library profession. Of these gradu- 
ates 988 (66.8%) returned the ques- 
tionnaire on which this study is based. 

On the basis of these replies, the 
author found that five forces and/or 
factors on the college campus had 
been chiefly responsible for these 
students becoming librarians. The in- 
fluence of individuals ranked first in 
importance. Here it should be noted 
that the librarians themselves—by 
their interest in students as indi- 
viduals, by their enthusiasm for their 
profession, and by their conscious 
endeavor to make students aware of 
the opportunities in library service— 
were mentioned more frequently than 
any other group as exercising the 
greatest influence on potential mem- 
bers of the profession. This fact 
should give us cause to remind our- 
selves again of the responsibility we 
have to make librarianship attractive 
to young people, to make it less stuf- 
fy than it must all too often appear 
to the uninitiated. 


The influence of publicity ranked 
second in importance as a factor 
bringing students to the profession. 
Exhibits and displays, films and 
radio, affected the decision of rela- 
tively few people, while television 
influenced none at all. Books and 
articles, by and large, were not 2 
cause of students’ beginning interest 
in library work. By providing definite 
information about the opportunities 
in library careers, they did concre- 
tize interest in the profession. 


Using libraries and working in li- 
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braries ranked third and fourth as 
factors influencing students. Where 
library service was good and where 
use of the library was encouraged, 
students developed a congeniality for 
library work. The effect of this third 
factor, however, was usually delayed 
until a more direct impetus toward 
the profession was felt. Work ex- 
perience in libraries seemed to come 
as much from the spirit in which 
work was assigned and explained as 
from the kind of work actually per- 
formed. 

Library education, i.e., courses in 
library science and in the use of books 
and libraries, ranked fifth in im- 
portance as a force causing students 
to think about a career in the world 
of books and libraries. Courses in 
library science very often served to 
introduce the student to the profes- 
sion and created an interest which 
led him or her to a career in library 
service. Good teaching caused many 
to enter the profession; and the im- 
portance of good teaching in library 
schools cannot, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, be over emphasized. 

Dr. Reagan’s study is not con- 
cerned, as previously noted, with 
forces and factors which could af- 
fect the decisions of students in such 
a way as to turn them from rather 
than to library service. She has, how- 
ever, pointed out certain negative as- 
pects on the five major factors which 
ean and do operate on the college 
eampus. To call attention to these 
negative influences gives the study 
a balance which would have been 
otherwise lacking. 

The author does not reveal the 
names of the fifty-one institutions 
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of higher education which graduated 
1,479 students who later became li- 
brarians. Perhaps to reveal these 
names would have been to break con- 
fidences. This reviewer regrets, never- 
theless, that Miss Reagan did not 
include in a footnote the names of 
these colleges and universities. To 
have supplied this information some- 
where in the study would make an 
interesting book even more interest- 
ing. 
—Joun Davin MarsHALL 
Univ. of Georgia Library, 
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After forty-one years of service as 
librarian and curator of the North 
Carolina Collection, Wilson Library, 
University of North Carolina, Mary 
Lindsay Thornton became librarian 
emeritus of the North Carolina Col- 
lection on July 1. During her years 
of service Miss Thornton has seen the 
collection relating to the State grow 
into the most important one of its 
kind in existence. Miss Thornton’s 
contributions to the building of the 
Special Collection have been many 
and varied, and her research and 
work in the field of bibliography 
have provided a number of excep- 
tionally fine tools for scholars. Even 
though Miss Thornton retires from 
active duty in the Library, she has 
plans for continued research, in- 
vestigation and publication in the 
field of North Caroliniana. Her 
Bibliography of North Carolina, Ex- 
clusive of State Publications, is in the 
press at this time and should be pub- 
lished in the fall. 

William L. Whitesides, Florida 
State °54, formerly adult librarian, 
at the Ida Williams Branch, Atlanta 
Public Library, has been appointed 
director of the Cobb-Marietta Public 
Library, Marietta, Georgia. 

Robert C. Tucker, librarian, Fur- 
man University Library, Greenville, 
S. C., has earned the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of North Carolina. 
His area of study was in American 
history. 

Mrs. May Davis Hill, formerly li- 
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brarian of the North Carolina Mu- 
seum of Art, Raleigh, became libra- 
rian, on September 1, of the Art Li- 
brary and curator of prints, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Mrs. Hill had previously been on the 
Wilson Library staff in the General 
College Library before accepting the 
position in Raleigh. 

Miss Willie D. Halsell, formerly 
assistant reference librarian of the 
Mitchell Memorial Library, Missis- 
sippi State University, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, North 
Carolina state librarian, was honored 
on June 12 by the North Carolina 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs. On this date, during Farm 
Home Week at State College, Raleigh, 
she was presented a plaque—a tribute 
of appreciation for the cooperation 
of North Carolina’s library service 
in the state-wide Good Reading Pro- 
gram for Home Demonstration Clubs. 

The duties of John Goodman, as- 
sistant librarian, Clemson College 
Library, have been expanded. He is 
now in charge of the Science, Tech- 
nology, and Agriculture Division. 

Mrs. Mary Hopkins, formerly with 
the Extension Library, University of 
North Carolina, is now attached to 
the staff of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Wilson Library at the Univer- 
sity. 

Arthur Corontzes, until recently on 
the library staff of the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, is now at The 
Citadel Library, Charleston, S. C. 
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Mrs. Madge P. Tams was appointed 
assistant librarian in charge of the 
Science Reading Room at the Univer- 
sity of Florida Libraries on July 1. 
Mrs. Tams received the B.A. in LS. 
degree from Emory University in 
1934, and was librarian in charge 
of the Chemistry Library at Prince- 
ton University from 1948 to 1955. 


Billie Bozone has joined the staff 
of the Mitchell Memorial Library, 
Mississippi State University, as as- 
sistant reference librarian. Miss 
Bozone is a 1958 graduate of the Pea- 
body Library School, and received 
her B.S. with a major in Library 
Science from Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Mrs. Helen Hogan became manager 
of the Bull’s Head Book Shop, Wil- 
son Library, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, on July 1. 
Mrs. Hogan replaced Mrs. Jessica 
Valentine. Mrs. Hogan had previously 
been on the Wilson Library staff 
in the Current Affairs Reading Room. 

Charles F. Gray has been assistant 
librarian in charge of the Chinsegut 
Hill Library of the University of 
Florida since June 15, 1958. Mr. Gray 
received the Master of Librarianship 
from Emory University in 1952, and 
the M.A. in English from the Univer- 
sity of Florida in 1958. Previously 
he had been on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Libraries. 

Mrs. J. Albert Southern joined the 
staff of the Furman University Li- 
brary in September as assistant li- 
brarian of the Woman’s College Li- 
brary. Rachel S. Martin, who held 
that position last year is now refer- 
ence and serials librarian on the new 
campus. 

Joyce Lansdell, who received the 
degree of M.S. in L.S. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on June 2, 
has become medical librarian, United 
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States Army Hospital, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 

I. T. Littleton, director, Interli- 
brary Center, Wilson Library, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, taught for 
the first summer session in the Li- 
brary School, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 

On July 1, 1958, Nannie Herndon 
Rice retired from the Mississippi 
State University library staff after 
forty-two years of service to the in- 
stitution. In 1916 she was placed in 
charge of library extension, first with 
the Service Bureau of Mississippi 
A.&M. College, and then with the 
General Library, a position she held 
until 1932, when she became acting 
librarian of the college. It was during 
this year that A.&M. College became 
Mississippi State College. In 1934 she 
became the librarian of the college, 
a position she held until 1948, when 
she became assistant librarian and 
head of the reference department of 
the library. 

Margaret Allman, lecturer and li- 
brarian, School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, at- 
tended the Rutgers Workshop, June 
29 to July 10. This was a leadership 
workshop for librarians interested in 
the administration of school and 
children’s libraries. Other North 
Carolinians in attendance included 
Florence Shelbourne and Mrs. Ann- 
away MecCullock from Greensboro, 
N. C., and Cora Paul Bomar, North 
Carolina State School Library Ad- 
viser. Miss Bomar served as discussion 
leader for one of the three discussion 
groups at the Workshop. 

The governor-elect of South Caro- 
lina, Ernest F. Hollings, is the son- 
in-law of Mrs. Vonetta M. Salley, li- 
brarian, Columbia College Library. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, li- 
brary supervisor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) City Schools and from July 
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1, 1930 until June 30, 1947 the North 
Carolina State school library adviser, 
is the recipient of the 1958 Grolier 
Society Award of the American Li- 
brary Association. The Grolier So- 
ciety Award, consisting of $500 and 
a special certificate, is given annually 
to a librarian who has made an un- 
usual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children 
and young people. The school and 
children’s librarians of North Caro- 
lina nominated Mrs. Douglas for this 
honor, and the nomination was en- 
dorsed by library and education lead- 
ers in North Carolina and through- 
out the United States. The presenta- 
tion was made during the meeting 
of the American Library Association 
in San Francisco. 

Benjamin E. Powell, librarian of 
Duke University, has been elected 
vice-president and president-elect of 
the American Library Association. 
He will become president in 1959 at 
the close of the 78th Annual Con- 
ference of the Association in Wash- 
ington. 

Hetty A. Skelton, Peabody ’57, has 
been appointed reference librarian 
in the Biological Sciences Reading 
Room, Carol M. Newman Library, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. The appointment was ef- 
fective on July 3, 1958. 

Otis Coefield, a 1955 graduate of 
East Carolina College, with an MLS. 
from Emory in 1957, joined the staff 
of Joyner Library, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, in 
September, 1958, as periodicals libra- 
rian. 

Margaret L. Mustard, Emory Di- 
vision of Librarianship ’57, joined 
the cataloging staff of the Carol M. 
Newman Library, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, on June 16, 1959. 

Mary Frances Kennon, assistant 
state school library adviser, North 
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Carolina State Department of Publie 
Instruction, has been appointed to 
serve on the Grolier Scholarship 
Awards Committee of the American 
Association of School Librarians. The 
purpose of this committee is ‘‘to as- 
sist in the selection of library schools 
to receive the Grolier Scholarship 
Awards for prospective librarians.’’ 

Cora Paul Bomar, North Carolina 
state school library adviser, was 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the American Association of School 
Librarians for a two-year term. She 
will represent nine southern states 
on the Board. 

Jane L. McDaniel, librarian for 
the Stanly County Public Library, 
Albemarle, North Carolina, has re- 
signed to accept the position as li- 
brarian of the Concord (N. C.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Leon E. Whitinger has been ap- 
pointed head of the Reference De- 
partment, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Mr. Whitinger is a graduate 
of Minnesota State College and re- 
ceived his degree in library science 
from the University of Minnesota. 
He has had extensive experience in 
library work in schools and colleges. 
Before going to API on September 1, 
he had been chief librarian of the 
library program in the Superior, Wis- 
consin, school system. 

Margaret L. Chapman, assistant li- 
brarian at the University of Florida, 
transferred from the Bibliography 
Room to the P. K. Yonge Library of 
Florida History on July 1. Miss Chap- 
man received the B.S. in L.S. degree 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1945, and an M.A. degree 
from the same university in 1956. 

Chun-Jo Liu has been appointed 
interim assistant librarian and act- 
ing assistant professor of English at 
the University of Florida. In addi- 
tion to working with oriental ma- 
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terials in the library, Miss Liu will 
teach one course in oriental literature 
in the English Department. She holds 
the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin and was an instructor 
at Vassar College from 1954 to 1957 
and taught in the Humanities Depart- 
ment at the University of Florida 
from 1957 to 1958. 

Betty Brender, who received the 
Master’s degree in Library Science 
from Emory in August, joined the 
staff of the Greensboro (N. C.) Pub- 
lie Library in September as children’s 
librarian. 

Margaret Johnston, librarian of 
Rockingham County Library, Leaks- 
ville, North Carolina, was installed 
as president of the North Carolina 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs at the meeting 
in Asheville on June 8. 

Leon F. Fordham, assistant libra- 
rian in the Circulation Department 
at the University of Florida Li- 
braries since 1953, has been appointed 
librarian of the new Daytona Beach 
Junior College. He assumed his duties 
there on August 18. Mr. Fordham 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Vanderbilt University, and his 
Bachelor’s in Library Science from 
George Peabody College. Before go- 
ing to Florida, he was head of the 
Reference Department at the Emory 
University Library in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. Fordham has been replaced 
in the Circulation Department by 
Robert V. Bradley, who has been 
a cataloger in the Technical Processes 
Department of the University of 
Florida Libraries since August, 1957. 
Mr. Bradley received the M.A. in 
L.S. degree from Florida State Uni- 
versity in 1957, and served as a cata- 
loguing assistant in the Chicago His- 
torical Society in 1955 and 1956. 

Mrs. Dorothy G. Moore, director 
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of the Halifax County (N. C.) Li- 
brary has resigned to return to New 
York as librarian of the Canton Free 
Library, Canton, New York. Mrs. 
Moore had been director of the Hali- 
fax County Library since March, 
1957. She came to Halifax from Rock- 
ingham in Richmond County (N. C.) 
where she had held a similar position. 
Maude Fleming, a member of the 
Halifax County Library staff, will 
be acting librarian until a permanent 
appointment is made. 

Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr., Ruzicka 
Book Bindery, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, is the new president of the 
Library Binding Institute. 

Mrs. Omneya Tewfik is now cata- 
loger at the University of Florida 
Libraries. Mrs. Tewfik holds degrees 
from the Sorbonne in Paris and an 
M.S. from Columbia University. Be- 
fore going to Florida, she had taught 
in Spain and worked in Panama and 
until recently was employed by the 
United Nations. 

Mary F. Norris of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, became assistant children’s li- 
brarian at the Tampla (Fla.) Public 
Library on September 2, 1958. 

Mr. Julien C. Yonge, retired on 
June 30 as director of the P. K. Yonge 
Library of Florida History at the 
University of Florida. Mr. Yonge 
came to the University of Florida 
in 1944, after having donated to the 
state the collection which he and his 
father, the late P. K. Yonge, had 
built over the years. For his out- 
standing work and contributions, Mr. 
Yonge received a special resolution 
of appreciation from the State Board 
of Control upon retirement, and was 
named director emeritus of th P. K. 
Yonge Library of Florida History. 
In further appreciation of his contri- 
butions to the University and to the 
State of Florida, the Julien C. Yonge 
Graduate Research Professorship in 
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History was established in his honor 
on July 1. Rembert Patrick, profes- 
sor of history at the University of 
Florida and well known authority 
on Florida History, is the holder of 
the new professorship. 

Recent staff changes in the North 
Carolina State Library include the 
following. Louise Bethea, cataloger, 
has resigned to accept the position 
of head cataloger, William and Mary 
College, Norfolk Branch, Norfolk, 
Virginia. Dixie Middleton has ac- 
cepted the position of library assist- 
ant in charge of the General Infor- 
mation Desk in the General Services 
Division. Miss Middleton has been a 
member of the Olivia Raney Library 
staff, Raleigh (N.C.). Patrick R. Pen- 
land has been appointed field libra- 
rian in charge of Adult Services in 
the Extension Division. Mr. Penland 
received his library training at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada, 
and the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, where he received his Ph.D. 
degree in August. In his public li- 
brary experience in Ontario, Canada, 
and Michigan, he worked with library 
sponsored adult education programs. 
Mrs. Penelope J. Fitch has accepted 
a position in the General Services 
Division. Mrs. Fitch attended Duke 
University and received her M.S. in 
L.S. from the University of North 
Carolina. Before coming to the North 
Carolina State Library she was em- 
ployed in the Library of Congress. 

Ruby Trower has been appointed 
supervisor of Library Services in the 
Lexington, Kentucky, school system. 
Miss Trower has been librarian of the 
Lafayette Senior High School and 
also has taught in the Department of 
Library Science at the University of 
Kentucky in summer sessions. 

Mary Wilson Eldred, Princeton, 
was recently appointed as a member 
of the Kentucky State Board of Cer- 
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tification for Librarians. Elizabeth 
Gilbert, librarian, Berea College, was 
re-appointed. Other members of the 
board are Laura Martin, Department 
of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky; Margie Helm, trustee, 
Warren County Library, Bowling 
Green; and Mrs. Cecil Noland, Estill 
County Library, Irvine. 

Mrs. Catherine Maybury, formerly 
documents librarian, Wilson Library, 
University of North Carolina, became 
librarian of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment at the University on July 1. 

James Pollard Clark, of Sewanee, 
Tennessee, became librarian of the 
University of Tennessee, Martin 
Branch, on July 1. Mr. Clark re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of the South, and took one 
year of graduate work in philosophy 
at Yale University. His library 
science degree was earned at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was assistant 
librarian at the University of the 
South from 1950 until he went to the 
Martin Branch. 

John F. Anderson will be the new 
librarian of the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, replacing Helen Harris when 
she retires on September 30. Mr. An- 
derson did his undergraduate work 
at Michigan State and is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Library 
School. He has been assistant county 
librarian of Baltimore County, Mary- 
land. 

Harold R. Jenkins has been di- 
rector of the Kingsport Public Li- 
brary since July 1. Mr. Jenkins re- 
ceived his A.M.L.S. degree from the 
University of Michigan in August, 
1956. He went to Kingsport from the 
Washington and Lee University Li- 
brary staff. 

John Stonis, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Ohio State University Li- 
brary staff, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Clinch Valley College 
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of the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Stonis, a native of Leechburg, 
Pennsylvania, received his B.S. in 
Education degree from the State 
Teachers College at Clarion. He re- 
ceived the Master’s degree in library 
science from the University of Illinois 
in 1956. 


Margaret Sheviak has joined the 
staff of the Louisville Free Public 
Library as children’s librarian. Miss 
Sheviak was on the staff of the La- 
Porte (Ind.) Public Library prior 
to going to Louisville. She has recent- 
ly completed work on her MS. in 
LS. 

Roscoe M. Pierson, librarian of the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has accepted a year’s appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Evangelical 
Seminary in Puerto Rico. He will be 
on sabbatical leave from the College 
of the Bible during the 1958-59 school 
year. 

Mildred Moore, librarian, Engi- 
neering Library, University of Ken- 
tucky, is now serving as president 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Library As- 
sociation. Other officers include Mrs. 
Mildred Kearns, librarian, Veterans 
Hospital, vice-president; Mrs. Alice 
Boyd, Lexington Junior High School 
librarian, secretary; and Mrs. Har- 
riet Ford, Lexington Public Library, 
treasurer. 

Albert C. Strickland has joined the 
staff of the H. Harold Hume Library 
of the University of Florida Agri- 
culture Experiment Station. Mr. 
Strickland holds Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Florida State 
University and is a graduate of the 
library school there. He has previous- 
ly served on the staff of the Marine 
Corps Supply Center Library at Al- 
bany, Georgia. 

Phil Ogilvie, formerly director of 
the Coastal Plain Regional Library, 
Tifton, Georgia, is now librarian of 
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the Roanoke (Va.) Public Library. 
He replaced Claude Settlemire who 
resigned on last May 1 to accept the 
librarianship of the Boulder (Colo.) 
Public Library. 

Carlton Thaxton, an August gradu- 
ate of the FSU Library School, has 
been appointed director of the Coastal 
Plain Regional Library. Mr. Thaxton 
did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Georgia and worked as 
a student assistant in the library 
while there. 

Frances Nunn became children’s 
librarian of the Athens (Ga.) Re- 
gional Library on September 1. Miss 
Nunn is a graduate of the Peabody 
Library School and has served as li- 
brarian of the Rome and Athens High 
Schools, going to the Athens Re- 
gional Library from the Athens High 
School. 

Miss Merne Hines, a native of 
Grantville, Georgia, and an August 
graduate of the Florida State Uni- 
versity Library School, joined the 
University of Georgia Library staff 
on September 1. She is assistant ac- 
quisitions librarian in charge of se- 
rials and binding. 


THIS AND THAT 


Anderson County (South Carolina) 
voters have approved a referendum 
to establish a county-wide library 
system and to levy a one and one-half 
mill tax for its support. A board for 
the new system has been elected and 
plans are being made for the unifica- 
tion of the four separate public li- 
braries now operating in the county. 
Mrs. Bettie Wall Daly, librarian of 
the Anderson Public Library, will be 
the head of the new system. 

A grant of $7,500 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has been received 
by the University of Florida Li- 
braries for the microfilming of news- 
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papers, public documents, manu- 
scripts, ete., in the West Indies. 
Vivian Prince, technical processes li- 
brarian, and A. Curtis Wilgus, di- 
rector of the School of Inter-Ameri- 
ean Studies, have visited Nassau and 
the Virgin Island respectively to lo- 
cate files of the materials and to make 
arrangements for the filming. Mar- 
garet Knox, reference and bibliogra- 
phy librarian, and Maurice de Young, 
instructor, Department of Economics 
and a resident of Haiti for sixteen 
years, conducted a similar mission 
to Haiti. The microfilming equipment 
has been shipped to Haiti, where Mr. 
de Young will serve as interim tech- 
nical advisor, and in turn it will be 
moved to the other islands as the 
project progresses. 

The Ruzicka Bindery of Baltimore, 
Maryland and Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has incorporated the busi- 
ness to mark its 200th Anniversary 
celebration (1758-1958). Marie Ru- 
zicka Gross is president, Joseph V. 
Ruzicka, vice-president, Lucille B. 
Ruzicka, secretary, and Christian W. 
Gross, treasurer. Joseph Ruzicka and 
Barbara Ruzicka Coleman are di- 
rectors. The company plans construc- 
tion of a new Greensboro plant. 

The University of South Carolina 
Library is using two electric type- 
writers connected by a robomaster to 
speed up the typing of catalog cards 
for the new undergraduate library. 
The second machine duplicates the 
work of the first. 

Twenty libraries were honored dur- 
ing the San Francisco Conference of 
the American Library Association by 
receiving John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity Awards. The following libraries 
from the Southeast were among the 
twenty so honored: The Henderson- 
ville (N. C.) Library, honorable men- 
tion for its excellent variety of pub- 
licity in quantity and quality suited 
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to the community; Brookley Air 
Force Base (Ala.) for its good news- 
paper publicity and effective use of 
posters and displays; Fort Gordon 
(Ga.) for its publicity designed to 
attract the major classes of users, and 
its excellent use of many media, and 
skillful art work; Fort Lee (Va.) for 
its coordinated publicity and special 
events and its highly integrated pro- 
gram; Camp Lejeune (N. C.) for its 
cooperation with outstanding forces 
in the community, its film society, 
book exhibits, and community pro- 
grams; and the Naval Station Li- 
brary, Norfolk (Va.), honorable men- 
tion for the librarian’s initiative and 
skill in preparing the booklet, ‘‘Post- 
seripts.”’ 

The Furman University Library 
is in operation in its new building 
on the new campus. The move from 
the old campus was started during 
the summer and completed for the 
opening of the fall session. 

A new program in law librarian- 
ship has been inaugurated within the 
University of North Carolina’s School 
of Library Science, in cooperation 
with the School of Law. Dean Lucile 
Kelling Henderson announced the 
program, which is designed to meet 
the demands of the library and law 
professions for training personnel for 
professional positions in law libraries. 
It is being offered within the gradu- 
ate curriculum of the School of Li- 
brary Science and leads to the de- 
gree of M.S. in L.S. with a minor 
in law. The program consists of thirty 
semester hours of graduate work, nine 
of which will consist of courses in 
the School of Law. The thesis, for 
which three semester hours credit are 
earned, may relate to law librarian- 
ship. 

The Aiken - Barnwell - Edgefield 
(South Carolina) Regional Library 
Board has had an organizational 
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meeting and elected Mr. W. S. B. 
Winans of Aiken as chairman. The 
board is composed of three members 
from each of the three county library 
boards. Josephine Crouch of the 
Aiken County Library has been 
named director, and Aiken has been 
designated regional headquarters. 
The regional staff is being employed 
and other plans made for beginning 
the service at an early date. 

The Margaret I. King Library of 
the University of Kentucky sponsored 
three major exhibits in the summer 
of 1958. A large collection of Mexi- 
ean folk art, brought together by 
Raymond Barnhart of Lexington, 
was displayed continuously from Ap- 
ril through September. In May and 
June a group of original letters of 
the Valois kings of France and their 
political allies, covering the four- 
teenth and entire fifteenth centuries, 
was presented. A display for July and 
August included a group of thirty- 
four rare children’s books, extending 
from a rhetoric printed in Reutlingen 
in 1493 to a mint copy of John 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River 
(1851). Several unique pieces, in- 
eluding an ABC printed in Phila- 
delphia in 1797, were included in this 
exhibit. 

Because of the growing importance 
of research in Europe in the last few 
years, the University of Florida has 
added to its staff a full-time trans- 
lator, Armin Moskovie, formerly with 
the Soils Department of the Agri- 
eultural Experiment Station. A na- 
tive of Yugolslavia, Dr. Moskovie 
holds a Ph.D. from the University 
of Vienna, and is a chemist by pro- 
fession. In addition to English, Dr. 
Moskovie reads sixteen other lan- 
guages including several classical 
ones. He will do translation for lo- 
eal research needs at the University 
of Florida. 


Faux, 1958 


A Southern Public Library Work- 
shop will be sponsored by the Florida 
State University Library School and 
the Florida State Library, September 
25-27, 1958. The program will deal 
with adult books and reading; ways 
to work with adults; how to reach 
more readers; methods by which 
books, either alone or in combination 
with other media, can be used as pro- 
gram material for adults. The work- 
shop will be under the direction of 
Mrs. Florence Craig, adult education 
specialist, Cuyahoga County Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. As part of the pro- 
gram, all conference participants will 
practice selecting books for adults 
based on prior reading done from one 
of the following lists: Old Age, 
Humor, Modern Women, Middle 
East. Reading lists for those planning 
to participate in the conference are 
available from Miss Verna Nisten- 
dirk, Florida State Library, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

The Gamma Chapter of the Beta 
Phi Mu held its first annual business 
meeting April 18, during the Florida 
Library Association Convention in 
Orlando. Thirty-one new members 
were initiated bringing the total 
initiated during the first year of the 
chapter’s activities to seventy-one. 
New officers elected include Ruth T. 
Marshall, president; Ben Roberts, 
vice-president and _ president-elect ; 
and Robert Clapp, _ secretary- 
treasurer. The new officers and the 
outgoing president, John Clemons, 
will serve as a committee to develop 
plans and programs for the coming 
year. 

The Florida State University Li- 
brary School held the first Southern 
College and Research Library Work- 
shop, June 25-27, 1958. The program 
included talks and discussions on li- 
brary resources and research ma- 
terials by several of the outstanding 
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college and university librarians of 
the Southeast. One full day was given 
over to discussion of the increasingly 
important junior college program. A 
post conference workshop was de- 
voted to a full scale exchange of ideas 
and problems relating to junior col- 
lege and librarianship. Nearly one 
hundred participants and_ guests 
registered for the workshop. The pro- 
ceedings of the workshop meetings 
are being prepared for distribution. 

A collection of 350 rare books and 
documents on mathematics has been 
given to the University of Louisville 
Library by Mrs. William Marshall 
Bullitt. The books were collected by 
her husband, a prominent Louisville 
lawyer and an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity Law School, who died last year. 
Three of the volumes were presented 
in an informal ceremony in June, and 
other volumes will be given periodical- 
ly 


The first district meeting of the 
Educational Film Library Associa- 


tion will be held at Florida State 
University on November 6-8. The pro- 
gram will open on the evening of 
Thursday, November 6, with a recep- 
tion. The events scheduled for Fri- 
day, will include a number of panels, 
discussions, and previews of new 
films. There will be a banquet and 
a program featuring Julien Bryan 
on Friday evening. Saturday morn- 
ing will be devoted to demonstra- 
tions, with the conference closing at 
noon. 

The North Carolina State Library 


has been awarded a two-year grant’ 


by the Library-Community Project 


of the American Library Association. 
An award of $12,000 was made to two 
states, Oklahoma being the other one. 
The grants were awarded by the Spe- 
cial Projects Committee of the ALA 
Adult Services Division on the basis 
of the merit of plans submitted. The 
North Carolina State Library will 
use the funds to plan and develop 
a long-range library adult education 
program in cooperation with libra- 
rians, citizens, groups, organizations, 
agencies and institutions in North 
Carolina. The grant period is from 
September 1, 1958, to August 31, 
1960. 


SELA ELection REsutts 


Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, acting 
director, Peabody Library School, 
has been elected vice-president and 
president-elect. Mrs. Cheney will 
serve as vice-president for the next 
two years and succeed Lucile Nix as 
president in 1960. 

Isaac T. Littleton, director, Inter- 
library Center, Wilson Library, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was chosen 
treasurer. He will assume his duties 
on January 1, 1959. 


Three new members of the SELA 
Executive Board have been elected 
for a term of four years. They are: 
Kentucky, Margaret F. Willis, di- 
rector, Kentucky Library Extension 
Division, Frankfort; Mississippi, 
Bethany Swearingen, librarian, Miill- 
saps College, Jackson; and North 
Carolina, Cora Paul Bomar, state 
school library adviser, Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh. 
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